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machine is installed. 


Write for more complete information. 
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By the Way— 

Every once in a while a paper will say 
something that is not meant, due to im- 
proper proof-reading. 

For instance, in our editorial of last 
week, this statement was made: 

“Tt is also recommended that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission be the 
body to have control of wages of com- 
peting telephone plants, under conditions 
‘which will protect the interests of the 
public and of nearby companies.’ ”’ 

While the sentence reads all right, the 
use of the word “mergers” in place of the 
word “wages” gives it another meaning, 
the one which the sentence was intended 
to convey. 

The paragraph which was affected by 
this misuse of words should have read: 

“Tt is also recommended that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission be the 
body to have control of mergers of com- 
peting telephone plants, under conditions 
‘which will protect the interests of the 
We all 


know that the public favors one operating 


public and of nearby companies.’ 


company to a community, and if a con- 
solidation preserves the connections and 
rights of adjacent companies, the plan 
seems to be in line with the policy of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation.” 


At Washington. 
Telephone events of importance are 
crowding fast on one another’s heels at 
Washington. 


Bills providing for the speedy return 
of the properties to private control un- 
der protective conditions have been pre- 
sented in Congress. The United States 
Supreme Court on Monday of this week 
handed down a decision upholding the 
contention that the Postmaster General 
had the right to fix intrastate rates re- 
cardless of the attitude of state author- 
ity. 

This decision establishes the advanced 
rates, at least as long as government con- 
trol continues. On the theory “posses- 
sion is nine points of the law.” this no 
coubt will be helpful, but unless steps are 
tuken to interfere, many state commis- 
sions will probably move to re-establish 
former rates when the companies are 
released by the government. 

The legislation releasing the telephone 
ccempanies should provide that the fed- 
eral rates be maintained until a hearing 
can be had to demonstrate such rates are 
reasonable and necessary under the pres- 
ent high cost of operating. These rates 
should not be arbitrarily reduced with- 
out a fair hearing, and it is believed such 
a hearing would justify the advanced 
retes. 

Two important points are embodied in 
the proposed legislation. One provides 
that the owners of properties shall get 
the compensation due them from the gov- 
crnment, and the other that the rates 


fixed by the Postmaster General shal! 


‘centinue until the proper commission 


charged with establishing rates can make 
an investigation to arrive at a fair tariff. 


Independent telephone men from all 





jarts of the country have been at Wash- 
ington and are in close touch with the 
situation. Conflicting political interests 
have complicated conditions somewhat, 
but it is believed that a satisfactory solu- 
ticn will develop within the next few 
weeks. 
Deserved Recognition. 

In adopting a resolution of thanks to 
A. F. Adams, of the Operating Board, 
and F. B. MacKinnon, general supervisor 
of Independent lines, for the work they 
have done during the period of govern- 
nmient control, the directors of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion bestowed recognition where it was 
unquestionably due. 

Votes of thanks are too frequently per- 
functory actions that mean little, and too 
often are empty phrases describing deeds 
that are worth little more, but in this 
case everybody at all acquainted with the 
facts will bear witness that Messrs. 
Adams and MacKinnon have done a dif- 
ficult job extremely well. Few realize, 
in fact, the hard conditions they have 
hed to contend with on all sides, and 
that they have been successful in building 
the record they have constructed, is a 
tribute to their vigilance, perseverance 
and faithfulness to their responsibilities. 

Government officials are not the eas- 


iest persons in the world to deal with, 


aud increased war-time powers do not 
make them any more agreeable. The 
Postmaster General took over the wires 
with the avowed purpose of placing them 


permanently under government owner- 
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ship. The trained telephone men he in- 
vited in to help him in operating the 
systems were not government ownership 
advocates, but they had to carry out the 
Burleson policy, and they proceeded to 
dou so with as little injury to the indus- 
try as possible. 

Mr. Adams was one of these men, and 
by his straightforwardness and sagacity 
soon won the respect of the authorities 
at Washington. His advice and sugges- 
ticns carried great weight with the wire 
control committee and this has enabled 
him to do the telephone industry a nota- 
ble service during the control period. 

Both Mr. Adams and Vice-President 
MacKinnon have done much to protect 
the Independent companies, 
rights 


to preserve 
official 
action that would —unintentionally—have 
worked against their best interests in the 
future. 


their and 


to prevent 


Thanks to their activities, it is 
safe to say that Washington knows more 
about the scope and importance of the 
Independent telephone industry than it 
ever dreamed of before, and this wider 
knowledge is bound to prove to their ad- 
vantage. 


President G. W. Robinson, as head of 
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the United States 
phone 


Tele- 


rendered 


Independent 
has 
valuable service to the telephone business 


Association, also 


in these trying times. His letter to Con- 
gress urging the vital necessity of legis- 
lation to protect the companies before 
they are released, covered the ground 
concisely, and no doubt will bear fruit in 
coming developments. 





The Coming Revival. 
A marked revival of activity among 
telephone companies is approaching. Most 
operating plants have been marking time 
for several years. The war naturally in- 
duced them to curtail their expenditures 
as much as possible on account of the 
necessity to conserve everything not 
Then 
had the effect of 


further impeding construction plans. 


needed for military preparations. 
government control 


Now the prospect is that the telephone 
properties will be returned to their own- 
ers at an early day and under conditions 
that will encourage them to go ahead and 
develop their business. The period of un- 
certainty will have passed and exchange 
managers will feel free to resume opera- 


tions on something like a normal basis. 
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The wise buyer will get his orders in 
early and not wait in the hope of getting 
lower prices, for the signing of the peace 
treaties will undoubtedly be followed by 
a big revival in general business and this 
will probably tend to keep prices up. 

E. H. Gary, chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation, predicts copper 
will advance and reach 20 cents. He takesa 
very optimistic view of the general busi- 
ness outlook, based on the fact that the 
necessities of the purchasing public have 
been accumulating for a long time. A 
tremendous wheat crop is growing and all 
farm prospects are of the brightest. 

Big crops will provide a vast amount 
cf business for the railroads, which are 
beginning to buy materials and equipment 
again. All in all, the signs point to a 
material improvement in nearly all lines 
of industry. Influential business men 
agree that the United States is extremely 
that it 
emerged from the terrible war with com- 


fortunately situated, in has 
paratively little damage and with a vast 
increase in knowledge and experience. 
We live in a land singularly blessed in 
every way and should proceed on our way 


with faith and confidence. 


Burleson Has Authority Over Rates 


United States Supreme Court Rules That Federal Government Has Power 
to Interfere With Intrastate Telephone Rates — Settles Much-Mooted 
Question in Favor of the Government—Toll and Local Rate Orders Valid 


The United States Supreme Court, in 
a decision handed down June 2, upheld 
the increased telephone and telegraph 
rates put into effect January 21 and Aprii 
1 by order of Postmaster General Burle- 
son. Thus the question of the authority 
of the Postmaster General as regards in- 
terference with intrastate telephone rates 
is decided in his favor. 

Telephone companies will, therefore, col- 
lect the rates which the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has authorized, during the remainder 
cf the period of governmnt control. 
Whether or not Congress will legalize or 
validate those rates so that the compa- 
nies can continue to collect them after 
government operation ceases undoubtedly 
will soon be known. 

In the discussion of the wire rate case 
the court held that under the joint reso- 
lution by which the wire systems were 
taken over by the government, there was 
authority for interfering with intrastate 
rates. The court set aside South Dakota 
Supreme Court decrees enjoining the Da- 
kota Central and three other telephone 


companies from increasing intrastate toll 
rates in compliance with the Postmaster 
General’s order. Massachusetts decrees 
dismissing the state public service injunc- 
tion were affirmed and original proceed- 
ings brought by Kansas were dismissed. 

Justice Brandeis gave the only dissent- 
ing opinion. 

Federal court decrees, permanently 
restraining the Postmaster General from 
charging increased telegraph rates in IIli- 
nois were dissolved by the court. 

“That under its war power,” Chief 
Justice White, who wrote the court’s 
opinion, said, “Congress possessed the 
right to confer on the President the au- 
thority which it gave him, we think needs 
nothing here but statement, as we have 
disposed of that subject in the North Da- 
kota railroad rate case. And the com- 
pieteness of the war power under which 


the authority was exerted suffices, we- 


think, to dispose of the many other con- 
tentions urged as to the want of power 
in Congress to confer upon the Presi- 
dent the authority which it gave him. 


that the President 
the power exceeded the 
authority given him is based upon two 
considerations. 
Could Not Invade Powers. 

“First, because there was nothing in the 
conditions at the time the power was ex- 
ercised which justified the calling into 
play of the authority; indeed the con- 
tention goes further and assails the mo- 
tives which it is asserted induced the 
exercise of the power. But as the con- 
tention at best concerns not a want of 
power, but a mere excess or abuse of dis- 
cretion in exerting a power given, it is 
clear that it involves considerations which 
are beyond the reach of the 
power. 


“The proposition 
i exercising 


judicial 
This must be, since, as this court 
has often pointed out, the judicial may 
not invade the legislative or executive de- 
partments so as to correct alleged mis- 
takés or wrongs arising 
abuse of. discretion. 
“The second 


from asserted 


contention—although it 


apparently rests upon the assertion that 
there was an absence of power in the 
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President to exert the authority to the 
extent to which he did exert it—when 
it is understood, amounts only to an as- 
serted limitation of the power granted, 
based upon a plain misconception of the 
terms of the resolution of Congress by 
which the power was given. 

“In other words, it assumed that by 
the resolution only a limited power as to 
the telephone lines was conferred upon 
the President, and hence that the assump- 
tion by him of complete possession and 
control was beyond the authority 


sessed, 


pos- 
3ut, although it may be conceded 
that there is some ground for contending, 
in view of the elements of authority enu- 
merated in the resolution of Congress 
that there was power given to take less 
than the whole, if the President deemed it 
best to do so, we are of opinion that au- 
thority was conferred as to all the 


enu- 
merated elements, and that there was 
hence a right in the President to take 
complete possession and control to en- 


able the full operation of the lines em- 
braced in the authority. 

“Inherently, the power of a state to 
fix rates to be charged for intrastate car- 
tiage or transmission is in its nature but 
derivative,” “since it 
arises from and depends upon the duty 


the opinion adds, 
of those engaged in intrastate commerce 
to charge only reasonable rates for the 
services by them rendered, and the au- 
thority possessed by the state to exact 
compliance with that duty. 

“Conceding that it within the 
power of Congress, subject to constitu- 
tional limitations, to transplant the state 
power as to intrastate rates into a sphere 
where Congress had complete control 
over the telephene lines because it had 
taken possession of them and was operat- 


was 


ing them as a governmental agency, it 
must follow that in sphere there 
would be nothing upon which the state 


such 
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power could be exerted upon the power 
of the United States—that is, its authority 
to fix rates for the service which it was 
rendering through its governmental agen- 
cies.” 

The discussion of the subject of the 
war power of Congress in the North Da- 
kota railroad rate referred to by Chief 
Justice White is as follows: 

Decision on Railroad Rates. 

“No elaboration,’ Chief Justice White 
said, “could make clearer than does the act 
of Congress of 1916, the proclamation of 
the President, exerting the powers given, 
and the act of 1918 dealing with the situ- 
ation created by the exercise of such au- 
thority, that no divided, but a complete 
possession and control were given the 
United States for all purposes as to the 
railroads in question. 

“How be 
given the 
comprehensive provisions concerning the 
administration by the United States of 


can other conclusion 


reached if 


any 


consideration be 


the property which it was authorized to 
take, the final obligations under which it 
came, and all the other duties and ex- 
actions which the act imposed, contem- 
plating one control, one administration, 
cne power for the accomplishment of the 
one purpose, the complete possession by 
governmental authority to replace for the 
period provided the private ownership 
therefore existing. 

“Conclusive as are these inferences, 
they are superfluous, since the portion of 
section 10 in express terms confers the 
complete and undivided powers to fix 
rates. 

Power Is Not Disputable. 

“The complete and divided character 
of the war power of the United States is 
not disputable. On the face of the stat- 
utes, it is manifest that they were in 
terms based upon the war power, since 
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the authority 


of 


they gave arose only be- 
war, and the 
right to exert such authority was to cease 
upon the To inter- 
pret, therefore, the exercise of the power 


cause the existence of 


war's. termination. 
by a presumption of the continuance of a 
state power limiting and controlling the 
national authority, was but to deny its 
existence. 

“The elementary principle that, under 
the constitution, the authority of the gov- 
ernment of the United States is para- 
mount when exerted as to subjects con- 
cerning which it has the power to control, 
is indisputable. 

“This 
though 


that al- 
within a 


being true, it results 
authority to regulate 
given sphere may exist in both the United 
States and the the 


calls into play authority 


when 
constitutional 


states former 
the necessar\ 
effect of doing so is, that to the extent 
that any conflict arises the state power is 
limited, since in conflict that 
which is paramount necessarily controls 
that which is subordinate.” 


within such general sphere 


case of 


The opinion is regarded of sweeping 
importance, in view of the fact that suits 
involving similar questions have been in- 
stituted in about 25 states, with the result 
that in South Dakota, 


Minnesota, 


Indiana. 
Nebraska, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York and Mich- 
igan the 
the 


courts of 


Florida, 
Illinois, Missouri, 


decisions against government 
rendered in 


the 


have been state courts, 


while in federal 
Indiana, New Jersey, Wisconsin 
North Dakota, as the state 
courts of Alabama, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts and Oklahoma the right of the Post 
master General to tix 
tained. 


Florida, 
and 
well as in 


rates has been sus 


In addition to these litigations 


cases 
have also been instituted in other states 
Mis- 


among them being Kansas, Georgia, 


sippi, Texas and California 


Return of Systems Before Congress 


Senate and House Committees on Interstate Commerce Hold Hearings on 


Bill Providing for Return of Wire Systems to Private Operation 


dent Telephone Men 


Favorable 
ator Kellogg, 
for 


of Sen- 
Republican of Minnesota, 
return of the telephone 
and telegraph wires to private ownership, 
was ordered June 3 by the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce after the 
measure had been amended to continue 
telephone rates 
final action by Congress. 
unanimous. 


report on the bill 


immediate 


committee 
existing 60 days after 
The vote was 


No provision was made for continu- 
ing telegraph rates recently increased by 
Postmaster General Burleson. Clarence 
H. Mackay, president of the Postal Tele- 
graph-Cable Co., in letters to members 


of Congress urging immediate return of 
the wires, promised a 20 per cent. de- 
crease in rates. 

Most advocates of the return urged a 
specific date, with July 1 suggested, but 
the committee decided to adopt Senator 
Kellogg’s plan for return “forthwith.” 

Chairman Cummins 
would call the bill up in 
with the hope of passing it this 

Meanwhile the House committee 
will hasten its report on the bill and rec- 
ommend quick action. 

The amendment providing for contin- 
uance of existing telephone rates 


announced he 
the Senate at 
once 
week. 


was 


Indepen- 


in Washington in Close Touch With Developments 


designed, members said, to give time for 
state 
and to prevent any temporary disruption 
of service or financial difficulty 
companies. 


commissions to make rate orders 


for the 


against financial embarrass- 
ment of the telephone and telegraph prop- 
erties of the country in returning them 
to their owners was asked of Congress 
by witnesses appearing before the Senate 
and Interstate 


Provision 


House Commerce 


com- 
mittees at their hearings last week on 
legislation for the return of the wire 
systems. 


The request that the government in 
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turning back the wire properties protect 
the owners was made by N. C. Kings- 
bury, vice-president of the American Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co.; F. B. MacKin- 
non, vice-president of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association; F. 
C. Stevens, of St. Paul, Minn., also repre- 
senting the Independent telephone com- 
panies; Edward Reynolds, recently de- 
posed by Postmaster General Burleson as 
general manger of the Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Co.; H. L. Reber, of St. Louis, 
president of the Kinloch Telephone Co. 

Other Independent men who were in 
Washington attending the hearings in- 
cluded G. W. Robinson, St. Paul, Minn.; 
W. L. Bryant, Mobile, Ala.; C. Y. Mc- 
Vey, Columbus, Ohio; H. L. Gary, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Chas. C. Deering, Des 
Moines, Iowa; J. B. Earle, Waco, Texas; 
Frank L. Beam, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; W. 
J. Uhl, Logansport, Ind.; Hart F. Far- 
well, Terre Haute, Ind.: S. M. Heller, 
Louisville, Ky.; Frank H. Woods, Lin- 
coln, Neb.; G. R. Fuller, Rochester, N. 
Y.; W. Rov McCanne, Rochester, N. Y., 
and W. S. Vivian, Chicago. 

Charles E. 
National and 
Public Utility Commissions, urged that 
the systems be 


Elmquist, president of the 
Association of Railway 
returned without 


remedial legislation. 


any 


House 
committees considered in their hearings 


The bill which .the Senate and 


follows: 
“A BILL 

For an act to terminate the supervision, 
possession, control and operation by 
the President of telegraph, telephone, 
marine cable and radio systems, taken 
by him under authority of a joint reso- 
lution of the second session of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress, approved July 16, 
1918, and entitled ‘Joint Resolution to 
authorize the President in time of war 
to supervise or take possession and as- 
sume control of any telegraph, tele- 
phone, marine cable or radio system or 
systems, or any part thereof, and to 
operate the same in such manner as 
may be needful or desirable for the 
duration of the war, and to provide 
just compensation therefor.’ 


reads as 


“Be ir ENACTED BY THE SENATE 


REPRESENTATI\ ES OF 


AND 
llousE OF THE 
Unirep States oF AMERICA IN CONGRESS 
AsseMpeLep: That the supervision, pos- 
session, control and operation of all tele- 
graph, telephone, marine cable and radio 
systems, and all parts thereof, taken and 
assumed by the President under author- 
ity of said joint resolution, approved July 
lu, 1918, and now exercised by him, be 
terminated at midnight on July 31, 1919, 
and that the President be and he is here- 
by authorized and directed, at midnight 
on July 31, 1919, to return and deliver to 
their owners all such systems and parts 
thereof over which he is now exercising 
supervision, possession, control and op- 
eration; provided, however: , 

“(1) That the first proviso of said 
joint resolution, prescribing the just com- 
pensation to be paid for and on account 
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of said acts, shall continue in full force 
and effect until such just compensation 
shall be fully paid and adjusted to and 
with the owners of said systems, lines 
and property, in accordance with any 
contracts which have been made by the 
Postmaster General with the owners of 
such systems, or, in the absence of such 
contracts, in the manner and according 
to the terms and conditions set forth in 
said proviso; and that a report of all 
proceedings and acts done under the au- 
thority of said proviso shall be transmit- 
ted to Congress at the beginning of its 
next regular session, and 


(2) That after July 31, 1919, the 
rates and charges approved or _ or- 
dered by federal authority during the 
period of federal control shall be 
charged and collected by such own- 
ers, and shall remain in effect (1) until 


the proper regulatory body shall, after 
hearing, determine that they are unrea- 
sonable and_ shall establish 
rates and charges, in lieu thereof, or (2) 
where no 


reasonable 
such regulatory body exists, 
util other reasonable rates and charges 
regularly established by the 
owners in lieu thereof.” 


lave been 


Provisions Independents Want. 

Section 1 of this bill provides for the 
continuance of the compensation author- 
ity for the benefit of the many companies 
which have not made contracts. The 
second section provides for the legalizing 
of validating of rates and charges ap- 
proved or ordered by the 
General pending 


Postmaster 
determination by the 
proper regulatory body. 

These two provisions are of particular 
in:terest to Class B and C companies and 
Class D which did not accept 
the license agreement, recently extended 


those of 


hy the Postmaster General, and take 
their properties back. 
Although the Senate committee had 


planed to hold hearings only one day, an- 
nouncement was made following an ex- 
ecutive session that it would meet again 
to hear Newcomb Carlton, president of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. 

In the House on May 29, controversy 
hetween the Post Office and the Inter- 
state Commerce committee over jurisdic- 
tion as to wire legislation was decided in 
favor of the latter committee, which be- 
can hearings on May 30. 

Senate Committee Hearing. 


committee told by 
most of the witnesses on May 29 that 


The Senate was 


the wire systems should be returned to 
the private companies. Vice-presidents 


Kingsbury and Mackinnon and Mr. Ste- 
vens urged that toll rates established by 
Mr. Burleson be retained in effect until 
state commissions could determine their 
justice. This, they said, would protect 
the companies from financial 

Legislation insuring payment of 
pensation by the government to 


injury. 
com- 
Inde- 
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pendent telephone companies—both to 
those holding contracts and those with- 
out contracts but yet under government 
operation—also was urged. 

“What we would like,” said Mr. Kings- 
bury, “is definite legislation releasing us 
from the control of 44 
commissions. 


different state 
If the properties are re- 
turned to us now and nothing is done by 
Congress to validate the increased rates, 
vou can be very sure the wage increases to 
employes will stay where they are; there 
even may have to be further increases. 
We fear very much, however, that the 
state commissions may require so much 
time to act upon the present ‘rates that 
we may be 


thrown into hopeless con- 


fusion and financial embarrassment.” 


Validation of Rate Increases Asked. 


If permanent legislation is now im- 
tele- 
think the 
present rates—rates approved during gov- 


ernment 


possible, Mr. Kingsbury said, the 


phone companies “certainly 


control—can be validated until 


the proper authorities can see if those 
rates are correct.” 
“You interrupted Chairman 


Cummins, “you want those rates kept in 


mean,” 


force until the commissions of the sev- 
eral states can inquire into their fair- 
ness?” 


“Exactly. I think Congress should cor- 


rect its blunder.” 


“What blunder?” asked Senator Kel- 
logg of Minnesota. 
“The failure to say where the rate- 


For Congress to 
properties and 
hand them over to a governmental de- 
partment without making clear the rate- 
making 


making power resides. 


take these $100,000,000 


power, seems to us to be a 
thing Congress should correct.” 

Questioned regarding revenues of the 
Bell properties under government oper- 
Mr. Kingsbury said the govern- 
rient lost $9,623,477 from August 1, 1918, 
to last May 1, under the contract made 
with the Bell company. 


ation, 


Mr. MacKinnon, replying to questions 
of several Republican senators, said he 
knew of no 


reason why the telephone 


lines should have been taken over. He 
that there had 
change in the service. 
He estimated the government’s deficit 
in the operation of Independent telephone 
companies at $600,000, 


added been no radical 


exclusive of 


companies with which the government 


has no contracts. 

Legislation safeguarding contracts 
made between the government and the 
telephone companies with provision for 
protection of companies having no con- 
tracts was urged by F. C. Stevens. He 


told the committee that unless some pre- 
cautionary measures were taken, many 
Independent companies would be threat- 
ened with financial ruin upon return of 
their wires. 























June 7, 1919. 

Mr. Reynolds severely criticized Post- 
master General Burleson, charging that 
he had discriminated against the Postal 
and in favor of the Western Union and 
that his motive was to destroy competi- 
tion. 

“The Postal,” Mr. Reynolds said, “de- 
sires the immediate control of its prop- 
erties because it is greatly concerned over 
the preservation of its organization. 
Every move on the checker board has 
been made by Mr. Burleson with a view 
of bringing about unification and estab- 
lishing a monopolistic system.” 

During the hearing, 


Senator Kellogg 


said enactment of 
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Denying that he desired to see the 
Postal company put out of business, Mr. 
Carlton said the Postal, by 
tion, the Western 


its competi- 


saved Union many 
millions of dollars annually in supervi- 
sion. 

According to the witness, the Western 
Union handled about 95 per cent of the 
government’s business during the war. 
He explained, in reply to questions of 
Chairman Cummins, that the Postal com- 
pany had issued orders discouraging the 
taking of government business. 

Operation of the wire systems under 
direction of Mr. 


3urleson was defended 


17 


fied were appointed to important posts 
Quoting from the Postal 
manager in San Francisco, in which the 
manager “thanked God for a Republican 


Congress,” 


from a letter 


Mr. Reynolds said: 

“Conditions were such that we felt we 
couldn't get a square deal unless we had 
a Republican Congress.” 


Hearings Before House Committee. 
N. C. Kingsbury, vice-president of the 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 


while testifying on May 30 before the 


House Committee on Interstate Com- 


merce which is shaping legislation for 


the return of the 





legislation affecting 
the telephone com- 
panies before the 
proclamation of 
peace was impossi- 
ble because of the 
size of the problem 
involved. 


Charges by New- 
comb Carlton, pres- 
ident of the West- 
ern Union Tele- 


graph Co., that Ed- 
ward Reynolds, for- 
merly general man- 
Postal 
Cable 
Co., had attempted 


ager of the 


Telegraph - 


to make  govern- 


ment operation of 
the telegraph sys- 
tem a failure, and 


an alternate de- 





fense of and attack 











telegraph and _ tele 


said 


phone systems, 
that 


cial 


serious tinan 
embarrassment 
would be faced by 
the telephone SVS 
tems of the nation 
failed 


to protect their re\ 


if Congress 


enues 

‘Take wages 
first,” he said. “We 
find that during the 
last two vears our 
wages have in- 
creased by large 
amounts In 1915 
we increased wages 
$6,000,000, in 1916 
SR000,000, in LOLT 


$18,000,000, in LOTS 
$20,800,000, and in 
three 


months of 1919$12 


the first 








upon Postmaster 
Burleson 
features of 2 meeting 
the hearing May 30 
before the 
committee. 
In beginning his 
testimony, Mr. Carl- 
ton urged amendment of the 
anti-trust law so as to permit the wire 


General 
were 


Senate 


Sherman 


companies to operate a joint service im- 
mediately after their return to private 
ownership. 

Chairman “oreat 
sympathy” with the suggestion, but said 
le did not see how the Sherman law 
would stand in the way. 


Cummins expressed 


Mr. Carlton also made a plea for re- 
tention of the 20 per cent increase in 
tates granted under Federal control, say- 
ing if any reduction were made it might 
have to be taken from the employes. 

Mr. Carlton told the committee that 
Mr. Reynolds, at the request of Mr. 
lsurleson, worked out a plan for co-ordi- 
nation of the wires, but at the same time 
sent letters to officials of the Postal com- 
pany “asking them to make government 
operation a failure.” Mr. Reynolds sub- 
sequently was relieved of his duties as 


general manager by Mr. Burleson. 


F. B. MACKINNON., 


The board of directors of the United States 
in Washington, 


‘“‘Resolved, 


D. C., May 21 and 22, 


by Mr. Carlton, who declared the Post- 
niaster General had no more to do with 
the deterioration of the telephone and 
tclegraph service than did members of 
the Senate committee. A 
said, could not have prevented deteriora- 
tion; it was a result of 
tions.” 


superman, he 
“natural condi- 


A directly opposite view was expressed 
ty Mr. Reynolds, who took the stand at 
his own request. Mr. Reynolds declared 
Mr. Carlton 


concerning relations between the Postal 


some of the declarations of 


company and Mr. Burleson were “wholly 
untrue,” and charged that under govern- 
ment operation the Postal company “was 
being robbed of money, and deliberately 
jobbed.” 

The Postmaster General, he said, had 
so interfered with the internal manage- 
ment of the Postal that the company’s 
staff was scattered, local Postal signs 
abolished, and men who were not quali- 


A. F. ADAMS. 


Independent Telephone Association at 
acknowledged the services rendered the 
the industry by A. F. Adams, vice-president of the Gary properties and member of the 
Operating Board of the United States Telegraph & Telephone Administration, and F. 
B. MacKinnon, vice-president of the association and general supervisor of 
lines for the United States Telegraph & Telephone Administration as follows: 


that the commendation and thanks of this board be ex- 
tended to Messrs. A. F. Adams and F. B. MacKinnon for the able and loyal 
manner in which they have protected the 


interests of our industry.”’’ 


000,000, making a 


total increase for 
period of $65, 
OOO O00, 


Our pres 


Independent = ent payroll is about 
$175,000,000 
“Second, there 


have been marked 
increases in the cost of materials incident 
to the building and maintenance of the 
materials the 
1914 had 
For the 


fell to an increase of 


pants. In raw average 


iiicrease in 1918 over risen to 


about 90 per cent. three 


1919 it 
about 50 over the average for 1914. Most 


oi 


lirst 
months of 


these increases were due to the high 
cost of copper. 

“Third, the 
creased. 


cost of capital has in- 
Every new telephone costs the 
about $150. In 


this year we have added 168,000 new tele- 


company three months 


phones. The new capital we have had to 
put in in the last year or so, amounting 
to about $50,000,000, cost us about 7 per 
cent, which is at least 2 per cent higher 
than the We 
will have to have about $25,000,000 more 


pre-war cost of capital. 
capital this year. It now costs us about 
$60,000,000 to do what would have cost 
$40,000,000 before the war.” 


Newcomb Carlton, president of the 
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Western Union Telegraph Co., testified 
before the House Interstate Commerce 
committee on May 31 that the transat- 
lantic cables lines were taken over by the 
government last November, after he had 
recommended to Postmaster General 
Burleson that this be done for commer- 
cial reasons. This action on his part 
was based on the belief, he said, that 
American business interests would be 
served more advantageously through gov- 
ernment operation. 

“Last October,” Mr. Carlton said, “I 
told the Postmaster General that in my 
judgment he was assuming a great po- 
litical responsibility in taking over the 
wires, because the service was bound to 
decrease in efficiency, and he would be 
lield responsible for things he was not 
to blame for. During my conference 
with him | sugested that, if he wanted to 
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do anything which would result in good 
for the country, he should ask the Presi- 
dent to take over the cables and expand 
the service so that American merchants 
and the American merchant marine might 
direct communication to foreign 
points on American cables, in order, for 
one thing, to avoid the censorship, and 
for another, the unfriendly attitude of 
foreign powers. 
“T don’t know 
mendation 


have 


whether my recom- 
influenced the Postmaster 
General in any way, but at ail events he 
seemed to like the idea, and later con- 
ferred with the President, and the cables 
were taken over.” 

Government control of the telephone 
aid telegraph properties resulted in 
larger demands for wage increases than 
would have been made if telephone and 
telegraph companies had continued un- 
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der private operation, N. C. Kingsbury 
vice-president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., told the com- 
mitee. 

“Under this public operation, has the 
government received anything that it 
would not have received from private 
cperation?” Mr. Kingsbury was asked. 

“I know of nothing,” was the reply. 
Declaring telephone companies “are fac- 
ing a crisis,’ Mr. Kingsbury urged that 
Congress in returning the companies pass 
legislation continuing the government- 
fixed rates, both interstate and intrastate, 
until proper authorities might determine 
whether they were just. Without this 
legislation, he said, the companies would 
suffer heavy loss. 

Committeemen expressed doubt if Con- 


gress would fix rates to be enforced 


(Concluded on page 21.) 


A New Era—Learn More About It! 


June 24, 25 and 26 are the days upon which the “New Era” convention of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association will be held. This history-making meeting will take place at Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. 
Telephonically speaking, things are moving rapidly these days and all the latest developments will be thor- 
oughly discussed by men well informed. 

Only this week the United States Supreme Court rendered a decision upholding the federal government 
in its contention that the war power under which the wire systems of the country were taken over by the 
government, carried with it authority for interfering with both interstate and intrastate rates. 

At the present time Congress has before it, and its committees are considering, bills providing for 
the immediate return of the wire properties to private operation. Undoubtedly by the time the convention 
convenes there will be some action taken. Those attending the sessions will learn at first hand from men 
who have been in the thick of things in Washington exactly what has taken place and what may be expected 
in the immediate future. 

The question of home rule will come before the convention, for during the recent sessions of state legis- 
latures there has been a movement of considerable proportion looking to taking away from the various 
state public utility commissions the rate-making power and placing it with the common councils or 
municipal authorities. 

Undoubtedly future activities of the association will be discussed and the scope of its work determined. 
This year the election of directors promises to be of unusual interest, for there are ten directors to be elected. 

The program for the convention is gradually being shaped up. President Geo. W. Robinson, also presi- 
dent of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, Minn., will, of course, be one of the prominent 
speakers for he has devoted much time to the interests of the association and will have much to tell of the 
work which has been performed. 

Vice-President F. B. MacKinnon, of the Washington office, will be one of the speakers whose address 
will be of marked interest, for Mr. MacKinnon has not only ably represented the Independent industry in 
Washington but has also been recognized by Postmaster General Burleson as an efficient and valuable coun- 
selor in matters relating to the operation of the Independent telephone lines. 

Judge F. C. Stevens, the association’s special counsel at Washington, a member of Congress for more 
than 20 years, is expected to relate many of the interesting matters which have come up during the past 
year in connection with the government’s control of the industry and which are known only to those very 
close to the work that has been accomplished. 

The different aspects of public utilities will be discussed by men whose positions have brought them into 
close contact with the phases they are expected to present. 

The presidents and secretaries of the various state associations will have a get-together luncheon and 
business conference on the first day of the convention. 

Manufacturers and supply dealers will, as usual, occupy the 17th floor of the hotel with their exhibits 
and indications point to unusual interest being taken in them, due to the predicted activity in the telephone 
field when government control ceases. 

As is the case with all large cities, hotel accommodations in Chicago are inadequate for the demand. 
Those intending to come to the convention should, therefore, make hotel reservations at the earliest possible 
time. 

Unquestionably the telephone world is facing a new era. The real telephone man is making every effort 
to ascertain just in what direction that era will tend. That is why so many are planning to be in Chicago on 
June 24, 25 and 26. And, by the way, the membership of the association will be well over the 1,000 mark before 
that time. You don’t have to be a member to obtain admission to the convention — but why be a sponge!’ 




















Sig¢nalCorps—NerveSystemofArmy 


Brief Resume of the Activities of the Signal Corps of the American Expe- 
ditionary Force — Use of Telephone by Combat Force So Extensive that 
Means May Be Classed as Auxiliary and Emergency 


Other Communication 


From the days of the Greek torch 
bearer to wireless, the art of signaling 
has been perfecting itself until in the 


world war its possibilities imposed upon 
the Signal Corps of the American army 
the duty not only of keeping every part 
of the 
line 


front 
liaison, 


betwen 
Washington in 
but of discovering and reporting enemy 
movements as well. 


organization 
and 


vast 
trench 


An army without a Signal Corps would 
be like a man without a nervous system. 
It could not make a single co-ordinated 
movement. The great network of wires 
from company to battalion and from bat- 
talion to regimental headquarters, thence 
on to divisional, army and general head- 
quarters, later with 
great system of the 
supply, and finally extending back more 
than 3,000 to the commander-in- 
chief of the army himself, is patterned 
curiously both in function and action after 
the nervous system of the human body. 
this system of nerves the 
guiding brains of the army received in- 
formation and the resulting commands 
were sent out to the centers of action. 


interlaced another 


lines in service of 


miles 


Through 


The Signal Corps of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force was charged with two 


special fields of action—the construction, 
operation and maintenance of a general 
system of telegraph, 


telephone and radio in the service of sup- 


communication by 


ply and communication by every practical 
means within and between fighting units. 

The the Signal 
met these responsibilities can never be 
measured in dollars and cents, and yet it 
is interesting to know that a very 


way in which Corps 


con- 
servative estimate places the money earn- 
ing power of that organization as a tele- 
phone and telegraph company alone, dur- 
ing the war, at $6,650,000, apportioned as 
8,685,960, $4,600,- 
telephone calls, 25,184,500, 
$1,130,000; telephone calls, long distance, 
870,148, $920,000. 


follows: Telegrams, 


O00: local, 


Extent of Telephone System. 
The A. E. F. Signal Corps operated 
202,500 kilometers (126,562 miles) of lines, 
of which 62,500 kilometers (39,062 miles) 
were combat lines maintained under the 
most dangerous and trying conditions at 
the front, and only 32,800 kilometers (20,- 


00 miles) were lines leased from the 
lrench. 
ts telephone lines ran through 596 


head central offices and 14,854 telephone 
stations, of which 123 central offices and 


5,064 telephone stations were at the 


front 

It had 198 telegraph offices, 64 of which 
were with the advance armies. 

There are times when figures, however 

shrink before bigger 


large, seem to 


things. For example, work of the radio 
section of the Signal Corps saved thou- 
the St. Miuhiel 


The location of enemy radio stations the 


sands of lives in drive. 
night before the attack of September 12 
was the determining factor in the decision 
that the 
mans had not withdrawn from the region 


of the intelligence section Ger- 
despite almost overwhelming evidence to 
the contrary. 

At the time the sending of the infantry 
forward without artillery support was be- 
ing seriously considered. Thanks to the 
alertness of our Signal Corps, even the 
enemy’s plans for a counter-attack were 
caught by our intercept stations three 
hours before it was to have developed. 

In a letter to the chief signal officer of 
the A. E. F., dated 1919, 


General Pershing said: 


February 19, 


“Each army, corps and division has had 
its full field 


which, in spite of serious losses in battle, 


quota of signal battalions, 


their and it is not 


too much to say that without their faith- 


accomplished work, 
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Signal Sorps Men Repairing Broken Telephone Wires on the Aisne River, Within Gun Range and Sight of Grand Pre, Ardennes, Where 
the Germans (at that time) Were Strongly Entrenched. 
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ful and brilliant efforts and the communi- 
cations which they installed, operated and 
maintained, the successes of our armies 
would not have been achieved.” 

The Signal Corps was essentially a com- 
bat organization, with three-fourths of its 
troops serving at the front. At the time 
of the armistice there were 1,000 officers 
and 27,000 members of its personnel on 
duty with the armies at the front, and 
only 462 officers and 6,038 men in the 
S. O. S. (Service of Supplies.) 

There should be mentioned in particu- 
lar as augmenting this personnel 225 
American women who came over from 
the States in six operating units. An army 
report says: “It is only fair to state that 
the good service rendered under nerve- 
racking conditions during the last strenu- 
ous months of the war when the big push 
was on was due in no small part to the 
ability as operators and their untiring 
zeal and labor in the service.” 

And some of these “hello girls” got 
right up into the midst of it, too. A unit 
under Miss Grace Banker, as chief oper- 
ator, handled the heavy telephone traffic 
of the First Army headquarters during 
two important operations—and handled it 
well. 





Signal Corps with the Armies. 
The accomplishments of the 
Corps in battle and of that part of its 
personnel serving with the armies consti- 
tutes naturally the chapter of its work of 
which it is most proud. 

A field signal battalion of 14 officers 
and 459 men was attached to each army. 
army corps and division. Two telegraph 
bettalions of 10 officers and 212 men each 
were assigned for duty with each army 
and one with each corps. 

The field signal battalions were com- 
posed of a headquarters and supply sec- 
tion, a radio company and a wire and out- 
post company. The telegraph battalions 
were provided with motorcycles, trailers 
and trucks and all implements and mate- 
rials for constructing and repairing tele- 
phone and telegraph lines. 


Signal 


Signal work was, of course, very dif- 
ferent for trench and open warfare. In 
the last days, when the armies swept for- 
ward miles at a time, the signal men 
swept forward with them, stringing their 
lines as they went, and maintaining com- 
munication with the bases principally by 
telephone. Radio was reverted to only 
when necessary. 

In all our major advances our Signal 
Corps successfully maintained our lines, 
and an idea can be had of what this 
meant from the estimate of the French 
army that it took 1,000 kilometers of wire 
of all types for each kilometer of front 
consolidated after an advance of ten kilo- 
meters. 

It was estimated by our own Signal 
Corps that an army of three corps ad- 
vancing under average conditions should 
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have a minimum automatic daily supply 
of 2,500 miles of wire of all types, 500 
pounds of tape, 800 dry batteries, an abun- 
dant supply of telephones, switchboards, 
telegraph instruments, radio equipment, 
and quantities of special and technical 
supplies, in addition to the regular re- 
serve to be carried. 


Telephone Communication. 

In trench warfare, also, telephone and 
telegraph lines were principally used, the 
wires being laid underground in the re- 
gions near the front lines. The use of the 
telephone by our combat forces was so 
extensive that all other means of com- 
munication might be classed as auxiliary 
and emergency. 

By means of the “buzzerphone” tele- 
graphic messages could be sent over the 
lines with practically no danger of inter- 
ception by the enemy. Between company 


oo en 
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“The Enemy Is Listening-In—Beware of 
the Telephone’’—Poster Found in a Cap- 
tured German Dug-Out. 
headquarters in the trench and battalion 
headquarters, underground telegraphy, or 
T. P. S., as the French called it, was used 
to supplement telephone communication. 
Then for the same purpose between bat- 
talion and regimental headquarters, trench 

radio was employed. 

The most interesting and spectacular 
modes of signaling in combat were em- 
ployed only in emergencies. Generally, if 
the lines were cut, the Very pistol with 
its star shell cartridges or the 15-centi- 
meter French projector could be used. 

Many times pigéons supplied the only 
means of communication, as in the case 
of the Lost Battalion in the Argonne. 
Runners, of course, played a large part 
in the relaying of messages after the fight- 
ing became continuously open last sum- 
mer, 

The Signal Corps men at the front, 
both in stationary trench warfare and in 
the open advances, did their work in the 
face of the same dangers and hardships 
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that faced the doughboy, suffered heav- 
ily in losses, and gained richly in thrilling 
experiences worth while remembering. 
They went over the top with their com- 
rades and oftentimes had to go ahead of 
the infantry. 

When the town of Vaux was captured 
June 30, 1918, because of a turning move- 
ment, a Signal Corps detachment reached 
the objective before the infantry. A man 
was sent out to install a telephone. He 
found a likely looking dugout and went 
in, telephone in hand. He found nine 
Germans hurriedly packing up to move. 
He told them he wanted to put in a tele- 
phone. They objected and he insisted. 

A fight ensued, and the lone American 
was decidedly underneath, when one of 
the German soldiers spoke in Polish. 
Once again the cosmopolitan character of 
the American army saved the day. The 
telephone man was a native-born Pole 
himself, and in a few minutes he had re- 
enforcements, with the result that shortly 
after he emerged from the dugout with 
a broken telephone and nine prisoners, 
five of whom were Poles. 


Copying German Messages. 


There was one kind of work done by 
the Signal Corps at the front which for 
interest and daring vies with anything the 
records of the war hold. This was the 
task performed by 12 officers and 402 men 
of the radio section, who maintained six 
different kinds of stations for keeping 
tabs on the enemy and policing our own 
lines to see that the enemy did not keep 
any tabs on us. 

They had intelligence intercept stations 
which copied messages in code from Ger- 
man ground-radio stations; airplane inter- 
cept stations which intercepted messages 
between enemy planes and ground sta- 
tions; airplane goniometric stations which 
located enemy observation planes; control 
stations which supervised and policed the 
work of the American radio stations; 
goniometric stations which got bearings 
on enemy radio stations; and last but not 
least, the listening stations which copied 
telephone and T. P. S. (underground tele- 
graph) messages of the enemy. 

The story of how the Germans devised 
a new code for use at the front and of 
how the Allies got on to it before the Ger- 
mans themselves, illustrates the finesse 
of our Signal Corps in this kind of work. 
The new code was supposed to have gone 
into effect March 11, 1918. On March 13 
an American intelligence intercept station 
caught a message from a German station 
which had just received a message in the 
new code, asking that the message be re- 
peated in the old. 

From the call letters given in the mes- 
sage it was possible to find both the orig- 
inal message in the new code and the 
repetition in the old. This assured the 
solution of the new code before the Ger- 
mans themselves were familiar with it. 




















June 7, 1919. 


As a contrast, and as a curious com- 
mentary on the much talked of German 
efficiency and American unpreparedness, 
when a code book was stolen from us by 
the Germans, not only was another code 
ready, but our operators were actually 
prepared to use it when the order went 
out to put it in immediate effect. 

There is no more thrilling page in the 
romance of the war than the little history 
of the American listening stations of the 
Signal Corps They were always to the 
front and sometimes in No Man’s Land 
itself, but wherever they might chance to 
be located, they were, as one of the men 
described them, “very near Heaven.” 
Their business was eavesdropping, and if 
they didn't hear any good of themselves, 
they did the doughboy lots of good. 

Loops of wire were constructed out in 
No Man’s Land parallel to the enemy’s 
lines, and the tiny electric currents in- 
ducted in them were magnified by means 
of an amplifier. Copper mesh mats or 
metallic rods were buried as near the 
enemy wires as possible and from them 
wires led to the amplifier. Py this means 
ground currents and leaks from the en- 
emy wires were magnified to audibility. 

The planting of these “grounds” near 
the enemy’s lines called out some of the 
most heroic instances of personal bravery 
and resourcefulness at the front. Time 
after time these men were caught by the 
spotlight of a star shell as they crawled 
out in the night toward the German lines 
and were seen no more. 

Often they were caught between a dou- 
ble barrage probably started by their own 
sentry. More often, however, they wig- 
gled their way through barbed wire and 
shell holes, planted their wires, and re- 
turned to reap the benefit of their daring. 

There were many special services of the 
Signal Corps charged with important and 
interesting work. For many years to 
come thousands of pictures of battle 
scenes and A. E. F. projects will never 
be looked at without a little reminder at 
the foot of them that they were the work 
of the Signal Corps. 

The meteorological section furnished 
data to the artillery, air service, chemical 
warfarce service and sound ranging units 
as to the direction and speed of the winds 
and probabilities regarding rain, fog, 
clouds, etc. 

The army pigeon company rendered val- 
uable aid in providing communication, es- 
pecially with tanks and isolated units, 
when all other means had failed. 

The research and inspection division 
maintained at Paris a laboratory for the 
development of apparatus to meet signal- 
ing requirements, tested out all new ap- 
paratus and inspected all supplies of the 
signal corps. 

Among the new devices credited to this 
division might be named a tank radio set, 
the two-way radio loop set for communi- 
cation between advanced units, the Amer- 
ican listening station equipment, the two- 
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way T. P. S. set, mobile telephone and 
telegraph offices, a gun-sight lighting de- 
vice, radio tractors and trailers and gonio 
tractors. 

An engineering section planned all Sig- 
nal Corps installations. Finally, there was 
a section charged with the preparation of 
our codes. 

The Signal Corps in the S. O. S. stood 
staunchly behind its front-line work. It 
not only made it possible for any Amer- 
ican unit in the S. O. S. to get in touch 
with any other, but supplied all the miss- 
ing links between the S. O. S. and the 
actual advance areas. 

It operated at Tours the largest mili- 
tary telephone and telegraph office in the 
world and two others nearly as large at 
Paris and Chaumont. The Tours office 
did more business than any commercial 
office in France except one in Paris alone. 

In the fall of 1917 the increasing im- 
portance of A. E. F. activities in England 
made it necessary to arrange for our own 
cable across the English Channel. Ac- 
cordingly, in January, 1918, a four-con- 
ductor cable was iaid for the Signal Corps 
between Le Havre and the southern coast 
of England, which connected directly with 
London. 

The Signal Corps established large of- 
fices in London and lines were leased to 
the various camps and ports in England 
occupied by the A. E. F., such as Win- 
chester, Southampton and Liverpool. 

To the credit of the Signal Corps must 
be given one of the chief accomplishments 
of the whole Signal Corps during the war 
—the successful equipment of combat di- 
visions with the special signaling appa- 
ratus required in modern warfare. Much 
of this, especially radio equipment, was 
new to America and had to be located in 
sufficient quantity in Europe. 

Up to the time of the armistice the Sig- 
nal Corps bought in France $9,500,000 
worth of equipment for its combat units, 
and another $1,500,000 worth of line con- 
struction material. 

Miscellaneous equipment for photogra- 
phy, research, meteorological work, 
schools and repair shops, to the value of 
$2,500,000, was also purchased in France. 
Of course not all of this was paid for in 
cold cash, but by November 11 the Sig- 
nal Corps had paid up bills to the amount 
of $4,500,000. 

The Signal Corps maintained seven sup- 
ply depots and three army parks covering 
storage of 350,000 square feet and an open 
storage space of 1,500,000 square feet. 
More than 100,000 tons of supplies were 
handled, 62,000 coming from the States, 
37,000 from France and 1,000 from Great 
Britain. 

And the work of the Signal Corps, with 
the troops and in the S. O. S., like the 
work of many other branches of the 
army, has not ended with the armistice. 
Indeed, the accomplishments of this de- 
partment in extending and maintaining 
communications hundreds of miles into 
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Germany and to Rotterdam and Antwerp 
and of keeping the great scattering family 
of the A. E. F. on speaking terms would 
make a good story all by itself. 


RETURN OF WIRES. 

(Concluded from page 18.) 
after the proclamation of peace. Mr. 
Ningsbury said he believed it could be 
done under Congress’ war powers, as 
conditions brought about by the war still 
would exist. He presented a copy of a 
proposed bill which would guarantee the 
telephone companies compensation for 
the period under Federal control, and 
also the continuation of present rates 
The government’s deficit in operating the 
Bell telephone system is approximately 
$9,000,000, Mr. Kingsbury said, due to the 
fect that the government could not get 
the rates increased in time to meet higher 
operating costs. 

Edward Reynolds, general manager of 
the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., asked 
for immediate return of the company’s 
property, without remedial legislation, 
and opposed legislation keeping present 
rites in effect. He said the public was 
paying extra charges of from $60,000 to 
$75,000 a day on telegraph service. 

Replying to questions, Mr. Reynolds 
said the Postal could return to the pre- 
war rates, and meet the admitted in- 
creased cost of operation by perfecting 
its operating system. Wages, he said, 
weuld not be reduced. 


ew 


Bill to Put Wire Companies Under 
Interstate Commission. 


A permanent peace-time policy for 
common carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce, including railroad, telegraph, 
telephone, cable and radio companies, 
was presented to Congress on June 2 in 
a bill drafted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and introduced by Senator 
Pomerene, Democrat, of Ohio, and Rep- 
resentative Esch, chairman of the House 
Interstate Commerce committee. 

Regulation of the carriers by the com- 
niission, under broad and extended pow- 
ers, is provided in the bill, which is a 
proposed revision of the interstate com- 
merce act. 

The bill would give the commission 
authority over rates, service, consolida- 
tions, extensions, security issues and vir- 
tually all physical operations, including 
traffic priorities, pooling and joint use of 
physical property. 

Under the measure the commission 
would have power to continue the pres- 
ent regional plan of railroad operation 
and also extend it to oil pipe lines, ex- 
press and all interstate wire companies. 

The bill provides for co-operation, by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with state commissions in the former’s 
investigations and_ specifically denies 
power to the federal commission over ir- 
trastate affairs. 








Ruling in Nebraska Mutual Case 


Nebraska Commission Lays Down Rule That a Line or System, Regardless 
of Form of Organizat on, Connected With a Commercial Company, Becomes 
Part of Such Public Utility and Is Subject to Regulation by That Body 


The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion, in a decision just handed down by 
Commissioner Taylor, has laid down the 
rule. that a telephone line or system, no 
matter what the form of its organiza- 
tion, that is connected with a public util- 
ity doing business as a commercial enter- 
prise and for hire, becomes a part of such 
public utility or common carrier and is 
subject to regulation by the state in the 
same manner and to the same extent as 
the system with which it connects. 

By this decision the state commission 
assumes jurisdiction of rates and ser- 
vice of practically all mutual telephone 
companies in Nebraska, approximately 
200, an entire change of front on the 
part of that body. Following the ad- 
vice of the attorney general given in 
1911, the commission has been taking the 
position that it had no control of mu- 
tuals. Now it makes the test of whether 
it has jurisdiction, the fact whether it 
is a farm line that serves only those who 
built it or whether it has switching con- 
nections with common carriers. 

The case has been before the commis- 
sion for months, and Commissioner Tay- 
lor’s well-considered opinion discusses 
the equities of the proposition volumi- 
nously. The point was raised by a com- 
plaint filed by Fred Doxstader, who had 
been refused service by the Southern 
Elkhorn Telephone Co. He based his 
complaint on the ground that he is an 
American and that the company, largely 
made up of persons of German birth or 
ancestry, had denied him service on that 
account. But when the company raised 
the point that it is not a common carrier, 
this was obscured in the greater issue. 

An Unincorporated Company. 

The Southern Elkhorn is an unincorpo- 
rated company, composed entirely of far- 
mers with an informal organization 
created for the purpose of collecting as- 
sessments. The line was built by joint 
contributions and is maintained through 
annual assessments pro-rated among mem- 
bers, the purest form of mutual. It is 
connected with the exchange of the Ne- 
braska Telephone Co. at Norfolk from 
which it secures switching service not 
only between its own members but with 
all of the patrons connnected with the 
exchange. In addition, it has access 
to the extensive toll field service of 
the Nebraska company, to which it 
pays $3 a year per member for switching 
service and the regular toll rates of that 
company for long distance message, but 
gets no commissions on outgoing toll 
messages. 


The question that has vexed the com- 
mission for some time, despite the opin- 
ion of the attorney general, has been 
whether the state should permit a certain 
number of individuals to associate them- 
selves for the purpose of securing tele- 
phone service, with unrestricted power to 
limit the number of its members, while 
at the same time it occupies the field to 
the exclusion of all other companies. 
These mutuals, it was argued, make use 
of the highways just the same as the 
common carrier, a situation that usually 
calls for public regulation and which im- 
plies an obligation to the public that 
some representative of the latter should 
have the power to see that it is carried 
cut. A number of complaints have kept 
the matter before the commission, and 
the situation has lately been much aggra- 
vated. 


Based on Court Decree. 

The supreme court recently held in a 
case brought by the commission against 
the Union Stockyards Co., of Omaha, 
that a stockyards company which does 
not deal with the general public, but only 
with the railway companies with whose 
lines it connects, and with certain indus- 
tries and certain shippers, is a common 
carrier and subject to commission regu- 
lation as to rates and service. It based 
this opinion on the fact that its railroad 
lines connect with the common carrier and 
that it is in business for hire. 

The attorneys for the Southern Elk- 
horn company contend that it performs 
no service of any nature for compensa- 
tion; that it was organized solely ‘as a 
means of securing telephone service for 
its own members and with no thought of 
making profits. Its members pay only 
the necessary fee for switching service 
and the actual cost of maintaining lines, 
being merely individual users without 
power to determine the cost of the ser- 
vice they receive and without holding 
themselves out as willing to extend their 
service to applicants. 


Commissioner Taylor holds, after con- 
sidering the character of the contract 
with the Nebraska company, that where 
a private individual establishes a_ rela- 
tionship with a common carrier whereby 
there is a mutual interchange of service. 


the individual at the same time perform- . 


ing a duty that would otherwise devolve 
upon the common carrier, there is good 
reason to believe that the thing that was 
intended to be private has come to be of 
public interest and is charged with all the 
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obligations that attach to the common car- 
rier. 

He compares the service rendered with 
that given by company 
which the supreme court declared to be a 
common carrier because it connected with 


the stockyards 


ene and interchanged business with an- 
other. A subscriber on the Norfolk ex- 
change desires to communicate with one 
of the farmers served by the defendant. 
The message is conveyed to the switch- 
board of the Nebraska company and there 
transferred to the line of the defendant 
by whem it is delivered to its destination. 
Mr. Taylor says that the only difference 
between that transaction and that of the 
stockyards is that in one instance it is a 
car that is transferred and in the other a 
message. 

Commissioner Taylor says that if a pub- 
lic interest attaches to the movement of 
the car, it attaches in the same degree to 
the transmission of the message, the com- 
pensation involved or its distribution be- 
tween the parties performing the service 
having nothing to do with the essential 
character of the act performed. The 
subscriber of the Nebraska company, for 
the rate he pays, is entitled to demand 
that his message be delivered to any per- 
son served by the defendant, that obliga- 
tion being assumed by the defendant 
when it entered into the arrangement for 
switching service with the Nebraska com- 
pany. 

It follows, he says, that the members of 
the defendant association have the recip- 
rocal right to secure connection with sub- 
scrikers of the Nebraska company. In- 
deed, the chief value that attaches to the 
connection with the Nebraska company 
lies, not in the transferring of messages 
between members of the association, but 
in the opportunity it affords for commu- 
nication with all telephone users in that 
community. The complainant is not so 
desirous of securing connection with his 
neighbors as with the business men of 


Norfolk. 


As Applied to Toll Messages. 

With respect to toll service, Mr. Taylor 
holds, the similarity of the service per- 
formed with that of the stockyards com- 
pany is even more striking. Here the 
message may originate upon some tele- 
phone exchange in another state. It is 
carried to Norfolk and there put upon 
the line of the defendant for delivery to 
the person for whom it is intended, the 
delivery being performed in exactly the 
same manner as though the receiving 
party was a rental subscriber of the Ne- 
braska company. 
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In like manner, a member of the as- 
sociation can have transmitted from his 
telephone over the line in question and 
to the Nebraska company’s switchboard a 
message for any point on the toll system 
of the latter. For each of these services 
he pays the legal toll rate. Can it be 
said, he asks, that the acts thus performed 
by the defendant are essentially private 
and affect only the ten members who com- 
pose the association? Rather is not the 
whole of the telephone public concerned 
with the extent and character of the ser- 
vice these ten people have agreed to fur- 
nish. 


What Other Courts Hold. 


It may have been the intent of these ten 
individuals at the outset to secure ser- 
vice only for themselves, and had they 
merely connected their own homes with 
wires and instalied telephones, their acts 
would have remained essentially private. 
When they established connection, how- 
ever, with a public utility doing a common 
carrier business, they became to all in- 
tents and purposes part and parcel of 
that common carrier. 

Mr. Taylor buttresses his opinion by 
quotations from the federal supreme 
court in the Tap Line case, where a tap 
line railroad built originally to carry logs 
to a particular mill to the junction with 
a trunk line thereby became a common 
carrier when it joined tracks; also the 
case in Wisconsin where the state su- 
preme court sustained the extension of a 
spur track to reach quarries and lime kilns 
of a single company as a public use au- 
thorizing the exercise of the right of 
eminent domain. He says that the state 
courts uniformly held that spur 
tracks, built to serve one or 
several industries or whether paid for by 
the industry, become a part of the rail- 
road system with which they are con- 
nected and are subject to all the rights 
and obligations of a common carrier. 


have 
whether 


He also cites other cases, not telephone 
companies, where it was held that the 
fact that the original promoters of the 
enterprise had no intention of engaging 
in a common carrier business, does not 
determine whether or not they are con- 
ducting such a business; that indeed they 
may specifically disclaim any purpose of 
that kind and still be held because of the 
nature of the thing they do. He also 
declares that state courts have so held in 
the cases of telephone companies, where 
mutuals were enjoined because they had 
not received certificates of public neces- 
sity, where connections with exchanges 
are contemplated. 


The Nebraska constitution differs from 
that of a number of other states in that 
it says the powers and duties of the com- 
mission shall include the regulation of 
rates, service and general control of com- 
mon carriers as the legislature may pro- 
vide by law. The supreme court holds 
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that an essential of a common carrier is 
that it does business for hire. 
Mere Extension of Facilities. 


Commissioner Taylor holds that a farm 
line such as this he is considering, is 2 
mere extension of the facilities of the 
common carrier system with which it is 
connected. So indeed, is the 
relationship and so intermingled the ser- 
vice that it is next to impossible to sep- 
arate the 
charge that is made for it. 

The fact that the Southern Elkhorn 
receives no part of the direct charge is 
immaterial. 


intimate, 


services performed from the 


It is sufficient that a charge 
is actually made to the person using the 
service and that the lines of the defend- 
ant are involved in the performance of 
the service. Under the state law it may 
demand a share of the toll charges, but 
as the arrangement appears to be satis- 
factory, the commissioner says that it is 
likely that it regards the advantages it 
derives from the connection for both local 
and distance sufficient 
compensation for the use of its property, 


long service as 


but that 
reciprocal. 


unquestionably the relation ts 


also brushes aside 


that the 


The commissioner 
the contention 
held that ten 
under 


commission has 
subscribers on a farm line 


are, ordinary circumstances, all 
that should be permitted, by pointing out 
that it has but 


partures 


recently authorized de- 


where otherwise could 
not have been served except at great ex- 
pense to the companies. It, therefore, or- 
cers and directs that the Elk- 


horn ser- 


persons 


Southern 


company furnish complainant 
vice on the same terms and conditions as 
given to other members, the necessary 
equipment to be installed on o1 


July 1, 1919. 
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The Proper Feeling—An Oper- 
ator’s Idea of It. 


“I don’t know of any position which 
could afford me more pleasure and at the 
saine time cause me to feel that [ am a 
part of the big progressive world about 
me, than being a operator,” 


said one of the local girls to the editor 


telephone 
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of The Little 
Partner, the Cleve- 
land employes’ 


“stimulator” of 
the Ohio State 
7 elephone Co. 
“My 
not burdensome, 
and simply by ex- 
ercising a. little 
care, | that 
my work becomes 


duties are 


find 


interesting and 
enjoyable. Condi- 
tions about me 
are the best I 
find much compan- 
ionship in the 
girls at our ex- 
change. During 
my time at the 
board I find that 


by conscientious 
application to my 
calls, the time 
passes very rap- 
idly and before I 
know it, the day 
has been spent. 

“T find myself 
in touch with ev- 
ery part of the 

















Dorothy Tansey, daughter of a Chicago physician, typifies the 
indomitable American spirit which made possible the winning of the 
war long before even the most optimistic-minded had anticipated. 
Though an invalid and unable to leave her bed, she sold $7,500 
worth of Victory Bonds by telephone—and most of them in small 


denominations. 


big busy  city— 
and it’s a fine 
feeling—just to 
know that I am 


helping in 
small 


my 
that I 
am part of it all. 
Yes, I’m glad I’m 


way 


For five years Dorothy has been confined to her bed with a 


spinal ailment. 


When the last big drive for funds to “‘settie the 
bill” and bring our boys home was launched, she was eager to help. 
A telephone was installed by her bedside and, equipped with a 
telephone directory, she began selling bonds. 
soliciting during each day of the campaign and before the Victory 
Loan had gone over the top her bond sales totaled $7,500. 


an operator, and 
surely the other 
girls must have 


She continued her 7‘ 2 
some feeling akin, 


to mine. 














You Need Not 
Pay Operators at 


Outlying Exchanges 
--Install the C. A. X. 


ommunity Automatic Exchange 


| 
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ANY telephone companies are operating a number 
ot exchanges, some of them serving only 50 or 100 
subscribers. 


But every manual switchboard, whether it serves 50 
or 500 telephones, must have operators. Girls to fill these 
positions are hard to find and are demanding higher 
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The Community Automatic Exchange (C. A. X.) has 
been developed especially to serve outlying exchanges. 


No operators are required, all long distance and inior- 
mation calls being trunked direct to the operator at the 
main exchange. Quick, accurate service is given, 24 hours 
a day, Sundays and week days alike, at no extra expense 
to the company. 


Maintenance is simple and costs less than operators’ 
cord and dry cell renewals on old type systems. Common 
hattery is used for talking, and 10 or more parties can be 
placed on a line. 


Wherever installed the C. A. X. makes money for the 
company, and gives the subscribers service that pleases. 


Let us tell you just what the C. A. X. can do for you. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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Please tell the Advertiser yeu saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Old Bones, he built him a brand new 
house 
On the spot where the old one stood ; 
He didn’t tear down the old home 
shack— 
Though it wasn’t any earthly good. 


He held a session with the house-mov- 
ing man 
And dickered back and forth all day 
‘Til they finally struck a bargain for 
the job 
Of moving the old relic away. 


They jacked it up, and they yanked it 
out, - 
At the cost of a shade tree fine, 
Which stood in front on the boulevard— 
Then they started to buck the line. 


Three leads were cut by the electric 


lights, 
And a score of lights taken down, 
3esides five leads of telephone wires, 
In passing through the town. 


Drop wires were cut on _ niheteen 


*phones, 
The “Juice” cut off on ironing day, 
The chimney fell down and beaned a 
passerby 
As the house passed on its way. 


3ut they got it across, and they set it 
down, 
On a foundation of frail design. 
They collected their bill but they’re ow- 
ing still, 
Those charges of yours and mine. 


Who is there, having been in the tele- 
phone or electric light game for a decade 
or more, that has not been anxious to cast 
the first stone at the house-mover? 

Why is it that communities allow a 
person to move a $50 shack at a cost 
to the public in loss of service and 
damage to the public service utilities of 
many times what the house or other 
building is worth? 

I presume that many communities do 
forbid such foolish proceedings, but in 
the majority of cities and hamlets the 
old method of personal liberty in the 
matter of using the public highways is 
still allowed. 

It may be true that the laws have been 
so amended that public service corpora- 
tions are allowed to collect for the cost 
of so cutting wires and cables as to allow 
the passage of structures being moved 
along the streets and highways, but so far 
as I know, personally, that only extends 
to the mere cost of labor and materials 
used by the linemen. 

Aside from labor and materials used, 
there may be damages amounting to many 
times the face of the bill rendered from 
work plans disrupted while waiting for the 
actual work or leads slacked off to a point 
where they cannot be pulled back after 
the passage of the structure. Arms are 


By Well Clay 


all pulled awry and the alignment of a 
dozen or more poles is disturbed in many 
instances. 

Connections have to be made in many 
wires, which always add resistance and 
provide a source where rust may begin. 
Insulation is scraped off wires, in the 
case of electric light leads, when the 
building is allowed to pass where it may 
not be absolutely necessary to cut the 
lead itself, and additional danger points 
result for those who work among the 
wires afterwards. 

There are many ways in which the bill 
rendered does not begin to cover the 
damages sustained, and then it is gen- 
erally a rule that bills of this nature are 
stoutly objected to by those who are 
called upon to pay them, on the ground 
that your wires have no business there. 
Perhaps the wires have no business there, 
or at least will not in the future, but who 
is to stand the damages sustained to the 
finances in putting them underground, if 
such a move were feasible, throughout 
the land? 

The house-mover thinks he has done 
his whole duty when he admits that he 
owes you for the actual time used up in 
cutting and splicing the wires, but he does 
not admit that he is in any way respon- 


‘sible for the loss of perhaps a day’s time 


which your men must lose while waiting 
in town or at the scene of operations for 
the actual work to be done. In regard 
to livery hire and drayage to get the 
necessary tools on the job, he often be- 
comes indignant and occasionally abusive 
when you include them in the bill. 

He thinks that the wire companies and 
not the house-moving gentry are the neces- 
sary evil in the case, if necessary they 
are, in his mind. The fact that he has 
a telephone in his home, and kicks hard- 
er than anyone else at times when the 
service is interrupted by broken connec- 
tions, does not seem to him to be any 
argument in the matter. 

In many cases where the structure is 
not too high, the mover will try to slide 
under without notifying the wire com- 
panies and in such cases he generally 
leaves a trail of twisted pairs and slack 
wires in his wake, leaving it to the 
trouble-shooters to find and repair the 
trouble. 

The damage to shade trees and to 
bridges and culverts is often considerable, 
but aside from a considerable amount of 
profanity being expended, nothing is ever 
done of a lasting or corrective nature. 


It is, of course, reasonable to assume . 


that action in such matters cannot he 


standardized by any hard and fast rules 
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being laid down but that each manager 
must conduct his own little peace table 
and arrange as best he may for the pay- 
ment of indemnity as occasion requires. 
Lut 1 believe there should be a generally 
recognized method in such cases to make 
a charge over and above the visible dam- 
age to cover those damages resulting 
from cutting of leads, which might not 
be readily recognized by the average 
citizen of no wire experience. 

Some cities have recognized the moy- 
ing evil to the extent of trying to rectify 
some of its worst points. They have 
passed ordinances to the effect that first 
a license must be secured from the city 
clerk and the route that is to be taken 
shown. This route is then submitted to 
the wire companies. If it crosses the 
minimum number of leads possible, then 
the moving is allowed to proceed. If, 
lowever, the moving man has selected a 
route which is merely the nearest be- 
tween the point of starting and his des- 
tination without reference to the damage 
it might do to follow it, then he is in- 
structed to follow a route which might be 
longer and cost him a little more effort 
but which would do the minimum of dam- 
age and interrupt service least. 

Some telephone companies have looked 
far enough ahead in constructing their 
lines, to leave in certain recognized trail- 
ways, most often followed by moving 
crews in going to certain localities, more 
clearance for overhead than the rest of 
their lines as a rule have. This is easy 
to do when that portion of town where 
the cheaper class of lots are to be had is 
the place where most of the old buildings 
go, as is generally the case in most cities. 
Then a 40 or 35-foot lead will leave a 
clear pathway for anything short of a 
church. 

Underground cable is the best solution 
but that is not always possible nor advis- 
able to the extent that would leave you 
free from the activities of the movie man 

APHORISM: Few troubles will fol- 
low you underground. 


New Owners Overhauling Breck- 


enridge (Texas) System. 

The Breckenridge Telephone Co., of 
Breckenridge, Texas, has recently been 
taken over by the Haskell Telephone Co., 
of Haskell, Texas. The local manager 
of the latter company, W. E. Lunsford, 
has commenced the work of installing 
new equipment and overhauling the en- 
tire system. A new switchboard with 
more than double the capacity of the 
present board is being installed. 
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Shaving a 6 in.-30 ft. cedar pole pre- 
paratory to treatment with Carbosota. 


This pole was not properly cleaned before 
treating. Note how bark is peeling and 
exposing inner wood. 


Brush-treating pole. Note use of a mop, 
which is more satisfactory than a brush. 





Careful Treatment Insures Results— 


RUSH treatments are efficient in retard- 
ing decay of poles, and result in an aver- 
age saving of approximately 15% in the 
annual cost, when carefully applied and 
strictly in accordance with specifications. 


States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation Specification No. 128, for re- 
fined coal-tar creosote oil. There is no bet- 
ter preservative than Barrett’s Carbosota. 

(Green wood cannot be effectively creosoted by 
non - pressure processes. It 





The pole shown in the 
centre illustration was not 
properly ‘‘cleaned of all 
adhering inner bark and 
other foreign substances.”’ 
For that reason, after a 
brief period of service the 
inner bark loosened and Mi 
is peeling off. The result |) rin 








) 7 Grade One pe 


WT should be air-dry. In regions 
i of moist, warm climate, wood 
of some species may start to 
decay before it can be air- 
dried. Exception should be 
made in such cases, and treat- 
ment modified accordingly.) 
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is a break in the film of 

creosote, exposing untreated wood and 
eventually causing the failure of the 
treatment. 


Carbosota Creosote Oil is the standard 
preservative for Brush Treatment and the 
Open Tank Process. It is 100% efficient— 
absolutely uniform and conforms to United 


information desired may 
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Modern open tank process commercial pole treating plant. 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies— Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 


and Actions of City 


Enjoins Rates Increased Above 
Special Contract Rates. 

David L. Wilson, an attorney at Shelby- 
ville, Ind., sitting as special judge in the 
suit for an injunction filed by Jacob W. 
Girton, of Flat Rock, against the Indiana 
Public Service Commission, in the Shelby 
county circuit court, May 24, ruled that 
the commission in granting the Flat Rock 
Telephone Co. at Flat Rock permission 
tc increase its rates an average of 25 
cents a month acted contrary to law. He 
granted Mr. Girton an injunction against 
the commission, prohibiting the enforce- 
ment of the increased schedule of rates. 

The telephone system was formerly 
owned by Mr. Girton and was sold by 
him to the present owners. In the sale 
terms it was stipulated that the company 
was not to increase the telephone rates 
to Girton or others who were subscribers 
at the time. Later the petition for the 
increase in rates was filed with the public 
service commission and granted. 

In his ruling on the matter, Judge Wil- 
son held that the Flat Rock Telephone 
Co. was operating under a special con- 
tract with Mr. Girton, under which it was 
agreed that not more than $1 a month 
was to be charged for service; and, sec- 
ondly, that no public necessity for an in- 
creased rate was shown. An appeal will 
be taken, it is understood. 


Suit for Failure to Comply with 
Commission’s Order. 

A suit has been filed in the Jackson 
county circuit court by the Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission against the Sey- 
mour Mutual Telephone Co. for failure 
tc obey orders issued by the commission 
iti January, 1918. 

The orders, it is said, required the com- 
pany to build an additional telephone line 
hetween Seymour and Crothersville. At 
tliat time the company was granted a toll 
of 5 cents between Seymour and Croth- 
ersville. The complaint asks that the com- 
pany be fined $1,000 for failure to comply 
with the commission’s order. 


Illinois Commission Answers 
Charges of General Assembly. 
The Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 

sion recently filed with the general assem- 

bly an answer to the charges which have 
been made of inefficiency and inequality 
in its administration by the advocates of 
home rule by local authorities over the 
rates and service of utility companies. 

In this statement the commission em- 
phasizes the fact that so long as rates 


were lowered no objections were raised 
and it is only since several recent tem- 
porary rulings permitting higher rates 
have been rendered that these charges 
were made. In spite of these recent rul- 
ings, the statement adds, a net saving to 
the people of $5,871,000 still exists due 
to rate decreases approved since the com- 
mission was established. 

It is pointed out that while other man- 
ufacturers and corporations may increase 
their prices as they see fit, the public 
utilities standing ready to serve all who 
cesire their service, on equal terms and 
without discrimination, are subject to 
public supervision and control as to fares 
1ates, service and franchises. As a re- 
sult of the enormous increases in op- 
erating expenses and materials many of 
these companies were on the verge of 
hankruptey and inability to 
furnish adequate service either to the 
government for war requirements or to 
the public. Under such conditions the 
commission feels that it was justified in 
raising the rates of these companies. 

“As to the immediate future,” the state- 
ment adds, “the emergency orders are 
coming on for further action and adjust- 
ment in over 200 cases. A majority of 
these cases will invélve the complete and 
exhaustive valuations of the property up- 
on which to fix the permanent rate. The 
situation is complex and will require al! 
the constructive ability and talents a state 
hody devoting all its time and availing all 
its experience can bring to the task. 

“To now withdraw from the public 
utilities commission the jurisdiction to 
deal with these matters and vest the same 
in as many cities, villages and incorpo- 
rated towns as there are in the state, is 
to open wide the door to inefficient con- 
fusion and chaos. Those seeking to bring 
about the change at this time should re- 
flect that such legislation would be de- 
structive to public utilities and hurtful to 
all the people of the state 
them.” 


consequent 


served by 


Rate Increase to Hector (Minn.) 
Telephone Exchange Co. 

The Hector Telephone Exchange Co. 
has been authorized by the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission, in a 
ruling handed down May 26, to increase 
its individual line business rate at Hector, 
Minn., from $2.25 to $2.50 per month, 
gross, and its individual line residence 
and multi-party rural rates from $1.25 to 
$1.50 per month, gross. The rate for resi- 


dence extensions is increased from 25 to 
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Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


+0 cents per month, net, making the rate 
for business and residence extension the 
same. 

The company operates a local telephone 
exchange at Hector, serving 51 business, 
131 residence telephones within the vil- 
lage, and 361 rural telephones in the vicin- 
ity. There are 129 shareholders who own 
396 shares of stock, the majority of whom 
are subscribers. 

Aerial and underground cable is gen- 
erally used for outside construction with- 
in the village. An exhibit covering an 
inventory and appraisal of the property 
was submitted by the petitioner, together 
with statements of the operating revenues 
znd expenses for the past two years. The 
operating expenses for the past two years 
have been reasonable. The increases in 
employes’ salaries, which will amount to 
$1,406 for the year 1919, will at the pres- 
ent rates cause the company to operate at 
a loss. 

The petitioner had circulated a petition, 
which was signed by approximately 60 
per cent of their subscribers, agreeing to 
pay the rates petitioned for. 

The petitioner requested authority to 
place a charge of 25 cents per month on 
zll extension bells. The commission was 
of the opinion that this rate is excessive, 
and therefore reduced it to 15 cents per 
month. 


Sale of Parkers Prairie (Minn.) 
Company Approved. 

The Effington Telephone Co. was au- 
thorized by the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission, on May 27, to 
purchase the physical property of the 
Parkers Prairie Telephone Exchange Co. 
at Parkers Prairie, which operates 95 
stations, for a consideration of $5,000 in 
cash. 

The Effington Telephone Co. is a cor- 
pcration, operating rural lines, serving 
i&7 stations in the vicinity of Urbank and 
Parkers Prairie, Minn., with switch- 
boards at Urbank, Millerville and Altona. 
The outstanding capital stock of the peti- 
tioner is $7,250, fully paid in. 

The Parkers Prairie Telephone Ex- 
change Co. is privately owned and oper- 
ates only the local exchange within the 
village of Parkers Prairie. In addition 
tu serving approximately 95 stations with- 
in the village, it also furnishes service on 
a switching basis to several mutual rural 
telephone companies and has physical con- 
nection with rural lines and a toll circuit 
of the petitioner. The petitioner operates 
a toll line between the villages of Urbank 
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and Parkers Prairie, a distance of ap- 
proximately eight miles, over which a toll 
charge of 15 cents is made. 

The village of Parkers Prairie is the 
trade center for a considerable number of 
the petitioner’s subscribers, and who, in 
order to have telephone communication 
with the merchants of Parkers Prairie 
nuist pay a toll charge. 

The petitioner proposes to discontinue 
the charge between Urbank and Parkers 
Prairie, thus broadening the service to the 
extent of furnishing intercommunication 
to all its subscribers, as well as the sub- 
scribers now served by the Parkers 
Prairie company without a toll charge. 

The petitioner will assume all contracts 
or obligations of the Parkers Prairie 
Telephone Exchange Co. and will main- 
tain physical connection with such toll 
lines and rural lines under the same terms 
and conditions as now exist. 

Thete were no objectors to the sale of 
the property and the evidence shows that 
a combining of the properties will permit 
of the exercising of economies in manage- 
ment, as well as enabling the purchaser to 
maintain a more efficient maintenance and 
operating force, and thus give to the local 
subscribers and rural subscribers in the 
vicinity a better service than they now 
enjoy. 


Rate Increase Granted to Akeley 
(Minn.) Telephone Co. 

The Akeley Telephone Co. was author- 
ized by the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission, on May 14, to increase 
its local and rural rates at Akeley, Minn., 
from $2.50 per month, net, for business 
telephones, $1.25 for residence, $1 for 
rural and $2 per year for rural switching, 
as follows: 


Individual line business, $2.75 per 
month gross. 
Individual line residence, $1.75 per 
month gross. 
Business extensions, 950 cents per 
month net. 
Residence extensions, 25 cents per 
month net. 
Multi-party rural, $1.50 per month 


gross. 

Rural switching, $3.60 per annum net. 

All gross rates are payable monthly 
in advance, with a discount of 25 cents 
per month if paid on or before the 15th 
of the month in which the service is ren- 
dered, excepting rural switching rates, 
which are payable annually in advance, 
and except that multi-party rural rates 
are payable quarterly, with a discount of 
75 cents if paid on or before the 15th 
of the first month of the quarter; a 
discount of 50 cents if paid on or before 
the 15th of the second month of the 
quarter, and a discount of 25 cents if 
paid on or before the 15th of the third 
month of the quarter. 


The company is required to immediately 
make such repairs to its rural lines as to 


render to its rural subscribers a reason- 
able telephone service. 


The Akeley Telephone Co. was pur- 
present owner during the 


chased by the 


TELEPHONY 


year 1915. At that time there was in 
service within the village some 200 tele- 
phones, the village having a population of 
between 2,000 and 3,000 inhabitants. 

Since the acquisition of the property 
by the present owner, the principal indus- 
try of the village has been discontinued, 
thus materially reducing the population 
with resulting loss in the number of local 
subscribers. At the present time the com- 
pany is serving 20 business stations, 57 
1esidence stations and 57 rural stations. 

The rural lines in the vicinity of Ake- 
ley were originally constructed by the ru- 
ral subscribers which they serve and were 
acquired by the Akeley Telephone Co. 
during the year 1917. These lines were 
evidently in poor condition when trans- 
ferred to the present owners and because 
of the large loss in subscribers, the reve- 
nues decreased to such an extent that the 
company has been unable to 
maintain them. 

Rural subscribers entered serious com- 
plaint as to the present service rendered 
over the rural lines and upon inspection 
by a representative of the commission it 
was found that the lines are in poor con- 
dition and that considerable repairs must 
be made before a reasonable service can 
be rendered. 

The petitioner presented statements of 
its operating revenues and expenses for 
the past two years, and though a small 
profit is shown for the year 1917, the com- 
pany actually operated at a loss during 
the year 1918. An inventory and valua- 
tion of the property was also presented. 


properly 


Protest Increase in Four-Party 
Residence Service. 

Reports from Fremont, Neb., indicate 
that the citizens there are talking of a 
concerted movement to have residence 
telephones removed because the Nebraska 
Telephone Co. has recently increased 
rates on four-party service 60 per cent. 
Fremont was included in the recent order 
issued by the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission permitting the company to 
raise its exchange rates. No one ap- 
peared in objection, but when the news 
reached the city there was a big row. 

The commissioners and company offi- 
cials do not regard the situation as at 
all threatening, and say that it is due to 
a misunderstanding of the subscribers, 
who think that the new rates are in ad- 
dition to the 10 per cent flat increase 
granted the company six months ago, 
while in fact it takes the place of the 
rate then made. 

Fremont was formerly a competitive 
center, with the Nebraska and the Lin- 
coln companies as the larger factors. 
This resulted in a great many four-party 
telephones being installed. When the 
Lincoln company sold to the Bell seven 
years ago it inherited all of this class of 
service that the former had. The com- 
mission has not looked with a kindly 
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eye upon four-party service, as it fre- 
quently is a source of discrimination. 
This results from the fact that very often 
it is not possible to secure four subscrib- 
ers on the one line, and the two or three 


thereon really get a higher grade of 
service than they pay for. 
City Attorney Cain of Fremont, in 


presenting the protest to the commis- 
sion, said he supposed that this was done 
upon an order from the federal govern- 
ment. He was promptly told, in reply, 
that the federal government is not dic- 
tating rates in Nebraska, and that this 
was the judgment of the commission. 
Missouri Telephone Companies 
Exempt from Nine-Hour Law. 
The nine-hour bill for women, intro- 





duced by Senator Goodson and passed 
by the 50th general assembly of the 
Missouri legislature during 1919, ex- 


empts telephone companies from its pro- 
visions. 

Tax Fixed on Telephone Poles. 

The city council of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
passed an ordinance, May 20, assessing 
telephone, telegraph and light poles in 
the city at $1 each per annum. 
Increases in Rates Authorized in 

South Dakota. 

The South Dakota State Telephone Co. 
and the Yankton Telephone Co. have been 
authorized by the South Dakota Railroad 
& Warehouse Commission, in an order 
handed down May 19, to put into effect 
the following schedules of increased rates: 





VERMILION AND ELKPOINT. 


Business, main line................$2.50 
Busmess, tWO-POrty ... 2... cesscce 2.00 
Residence, main line............... 15 
Residence, two-party .............. 140 
Residence, four-party ee a) 
Churches, schools, lodges, etc...... 1.75 
er ere 1.50 
YANKTON 
ee ee $3.00 
3usiness, two-party sxaeesseek: 
Ress@emce, mis Hm... «2.66 s<0.ss 1.50 
Residence, four-party ............. 1.40 
Churches, schools, lodges, etc...... 1.75 
Rural party line ag 1.50 
CANTON AND BERESFORD. 
-Business, main line............... $2.00 
Residence, main line............. 1.40 
Churches, schools, lodges, etc....... 1.40 
weds OREty Tbe... 2. E ie. ses 1.40 
CENTERVILLE. 
Business, main, lene. .......0.. secs. $2.00 
Residence, main line............... 1.40 
Residence, two-party ............. 1.25 
Churches, schools, lodges, etc....... 1.40 
oe a eee eee 1.40 
ALCESTER AND VIBORG. 
Business, main line................$2.00 
Residence, main line............... 1.25 
fe Eee rer: ee 1.40 
Davis, Fartrview, CaAyvitte, Hupson, 


LESTERVILLE, Mission Hitt, TaAsor 
AND UTICA. 


Business, main line................$2.00 
Residence, main line............... 1.95 
3a tere 1.40 


The companies are permitted to bill their 
subscribers 25 cents per month in excess 
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N the twenty years of the Federal 
company’s endeavor there has 
been handed down, from one set of 
workers to another, the desire for a 
thoroughness in manufacture and 





production which has grown into a 
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every one of these 1,607 operations a 
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tion to their work. They make a tele- 
phone whose efficiency and usefulness 
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of the rates quoted, and to discount that 
amount for payment of rentals by the 
i5th of the current month or, in the case 
of rural rates, before the last day of the 
first month of the current quarter. 

The South Dakota company is ordered 
to keep its books of account so as to sep- 
arately state its operating expenses as 
between its local exchanges and toll line 
business and that. the revenues and oper- 
ating expenses for the exchanges be set 
up separately as to each exchange and as 
to the different classes of service, to wit, 
city or town and rural line service. 





Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ILLINOIS. 

June 3: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of the petition of the Farmers 
Fountain Telephone Co. for an order of 
the commission for the annulment or 
modification of a certain contract entered 
into between the Farmers Fountain Tele- 
phone Co. and the Cahokia Telephone 
Co., June 8, 1909, covering exchange of 
service. No. 9056. 

June 3: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of the proposed change in toll 
service between Ashland and, certain 
points by the Ashland Telephone Co. No. 
9133. 

June 4: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of the application of the Colches- 
ter Farmers Telephone Co. and the Ma- 
comb Telephone Co. for the approval of 
an intercorporate contract dated Decem- 
ber 24, 1918, covering connections be- 
tween the exchange at Colchester and 
Macomb. No. &936. 

June 4: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of the complaint by the Farmers 
League & Community Telephone Asso- 
ciation of the refusal of the Murphys- 
boro Telephone Co. to furnish switching 
connection between Creel Springs and 
Marion, also between the “Allen board” 
and connection at Marion, also between 
the “Baker board” at Cartersville and 
Marion, in compliance with a contract be- 
tween the companies. No. 9150. 

June 4: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of the proposed increase in rates 
for telephone service at Heyworth by the 
Heyworth Telephone Co. No. 9154. 

June 4: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of the complaint of Frank H. 
Crawford of the removal of the terminal 
loop switchboard from the town of Liver- 
pool by the Central Union Telephone Co., 


and petition for 24-hour service. No. 
9139. 
June 4: Hearing at Springfield in the 


matter of the application for the approval 
of the sale by the Mississippi Valley Tel- 
ephone Co. and purchase by the Plym- 
outh Mutual Telephone Co. of three 
short rural pole lines with wire and in- 
sulators running north and east from the 
village of Plymouth, with wires on cross 
arms on toll line lead running from 
Plymouth to Colchester for the sum of 
$300. No. 9142. 

June 4: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of the application of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Telephone Co. for an order 
authorizing the isue of its first mortgage 
gold bonds in the aggregate amount of 


$1,000. No. 9143. 
MINNESOTA. 
May 27: The commission approved the 


sale of the physical property of the Park- 
ers Prairie Telephone Exchange Co., at 


TELE 
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Parkers Prairie, to the Effington Tele- 
phone Co., for a consideration of $5,000. 

May 26: The commission granted the 
application of the Hector Telephone Ex- 
change Co. to increase its local and rural 
rates at Hector and vicinity. 

June 5: Hearing at Strandquist on the 
application of the Northwestern-Minne- 
sota Telephone Co. for permission to in- 


. crease its rates for residence and rural 


telephone service from its Strandquist ex- 
change. 


NEBRASKA. 


May 26: Application filed by the Ne- 
braska Telephone Co. for permission to 
correct errors in schedules recently ap- 
proved for Litchfield and St. Libory and 
also for cancellation of various services 
on exchanges at Benson, Bellevue, Flor- 
ence, Grand Island, Litchfield, Ogallala, 
Omaha, Ralston, South Omaha and Wa- 
terloo. 

May 26: Complaint of J. F. Paulsen 
that the Osmond (Neb.) Telephone Co. 
has installed a charge of 10 cents for each 
emergency call after the exchange closes 
at 10 o'clock, which he declares is unrea- 
sonable; held that such a charge on a 
small exchange is reasonable and com- 
plaint dismissed. 

May 26: Supplemental order issued by 
the commission permitting the Farmers’ 
Independent Telephone Co. of Red Cloud 
to cancel a rate of 25 cents a month for 
desk sets, it being represented that the 
company’s competitor is not making such 
a rate. 

May 26: On presentation of facts in- 
dicating that a consolidation of the ex- 
changes at Red Cloud of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
Farmers Independent Telephone Co. is 
possible, thus obviating any necessity of 
obedience with the order recently issued 
requiring installation by June 1 of suffi- 
cient wires to provide an adequate inter- 
change of service between the two exist- 
ing exchanges, it is ordered that the time 
for compliance with that” order be ex- 
tended to July 1. 

May 26: Complaint filed by M. Cady, 
of St. Edwards, against the Skeedee Tele- 
phone Co., alleging inability to secure 
telephone service. 

May 28: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Osmond (Neb.) Telephone 
Co. for permission to install a schedule 
of gross and net rates, it is ordered that 
the company be permitted to put into ef- 
fect the following schedule: Business, 
metallic, $2.25, gross, $2 net; business, 
grounded, $1.75 gross, $1.50 net; resi- 
dence farm multiple service, $1.50 gross 
and $1.25 net. 

May 28: Application of the Clarks 
(Neb.) Telephone Co. for the elimina- 
tion of all discounts now permitted for 
advance payments, filed. 

May 28: Application of the Arcadia 
(Neb.) Electric Light & Telephone Co. 
for permission to charge 25 cents a 
month extra to individual line subscrib- 
ers for each quarter mile from the mu- 
nicipal limits of extra line required; 
upon hearing the cammission finds the re- 
quest reasonable and orders schedule 
amended in accordance therewith. 


May 29: Application of the Newcastle 
(Neb.) Telephone Co. for permission to 
install a schedule of gross and _ net 
charges, with a 25-cent spread; on hear- 
ing the commission finds the request rea- 
sonable and authorizes the following 
schedule of charges: Business, $2 gross 
and $1.75 net; individual residence, $1.50 
gross and $1.25 net; farm and party resi- 
dence, $1.25 gross and $1 net; on condi- 


tion that net rate shall be charged only 
where farm subscribers pay quarterly in 
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advance and where city subscribers pay 
by the 10th of each month. 

June 10: Hearing at Brady on applica- 
tion of the Maxwell-Brady Telephone Co. 
for an increase in rates and consideration 
of inventory. 

June 11: Final hearing at Gothenburg 
on application of Gothenburg Telephone 
Co. for increase in rates and considera- 
tion and comparison of inventory values 
made by representatives respectively of 
the commission and the company. 

OREGON. 

May 18: The commission ordered that 
private telephone systems in northern 
Wallowa county must discontinue the 
practice of charging excessive rates for 
long-distance connections with the Home 
mission in sustaining the complaint holds 
Independent Telephone Co. of La Grande. 
The La Grande company complained of 
what it alleged to be discriminatory rates 
charged by the Three Ride Telephone Co., 
the Paradise Telephone Co. and _ the 
North End Telephone Co., and the com- 
that long-distance charges must be made 
on the basis of distance only. 

SoutH Dakora. 

May 19: The commission granted per- 
mission to the South Dakota State Tele- 
phone Co. and the Yankton Telephone 
Co. to increase its rates at the following 
exchanges: Vermillion, Elkpoint, Yank- 
ton, Canton, Beresford, Centerville, AlI- 
cester, Viborg, Davis, Fairview, Gayville, 
Hudson, Lesterville, Mission Hill, Tabor 
and Utica. F-640. 

May 20: The commission granted per- 
mission to the Clear Lake (S. D.) Tele- 
phone Co. to increase its party line rental 
rates from $1.25 to $1.40 per month, pay- 
able in advance. No. 3399. 

May 21: The commission authorized 
the Hermosa Telephone Co., of Hermosa, 
S. D., to increase its party line rate from 
$1.25 per month or $3.75 per quarter to 
$1.50 per month or $4.50 per quarter. The 
company is given permission to quote 
gross rates 25 cents per month or 75 cents 
per quarter in excess of the authorized 
net rate, from which a discount of 75 
cents will be allowed for payment during 
the first month of the current quarter. 
No. 3410. 

May 27: The commission authorized‘ 
the Chapelle Telephone Co., of Pierre 
and Harold, S. D., to increase its rural 
party line rate from $1.50 per month or 
$18 per year to $5 per quarter or $20 per 
year for service at one exchange and 
$5.25 per quarter or $21 per year for 
service to two exchanges. The company 
is given permission to quote gross rates 
75 cents per month in excess of the rates 
quoted, that amount to be allowed as a 
discount for payment during the first 
month of the current quarter. No. 3454. 

WEsT VIRGINIA. 

May 15: The commission granted the 
petition of the Marion Telephone Co., 
operating at Washington, Marion county, 
Yor authority to increase its rates. The 
new rates are as follows: Individual line, 
business $36 a year; residence $24; two- 
party line business $30; residence $18; 
four-party line, business $24; residence 
$15; auxiliary line, business $27; exten- 
sions, business $9 and residence $6. 

WISCONSIN. 

May 28: The commission granted per- 
mission to the Random Lake, Oostburg, 
Citizens (Sheboygan) and Lima telephone 
companies to discontinue the exchange at 
Hingham, ordered installed by the com- 
pany in 1915, the companies having 
agreed to construct interconnecting toll 
lines by which the telephone users within 
2% miles of Hingham could secure serv- 
ice at 10 cents a call. 
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Some New Orleans 
Users of 
Republic Trucks 


New Orleans Furniture Mfg. 
Company 
H. T. Cottam & Co., Ltd. 
Leon Godchaux Co., Ltd. 
The Fairbanks Company 
Dibert, Bancroft & Ross, Ltd. 
Armour & Company 
Woodward-Wright & Co. 
Empire Rice Milling Co., Ltd. 
Stern Foundry & Machinery Co. 
John Murphy Iron Works 
Davis-Wood Lumber Co. 
Chalmette Laundry 
American Broom Mfg. Co. 
National Smelting Works 
Coca-Cola Company 
Naval Stores Equipment Co. 
United Warehouse Co., Ltd. 
Importers Bondcd Warehouse 
New Orleans Gas Light Co. 
New Orleans Railway Co. 
Douglas Transfer 
Hoizer Metal Works 
Menge-Marine Hardware Co. 
Brook Tarpaulin Company 
Manion & Co. 
J.N. Pharr & Sons 
Yochim Bros. Co. 
Swain Show Company 
Orleans Demolishing Co. 
A. Patorno & Son 
Dwyer Piano Company 
Joseph Paysce Ice Mfg. Co. 
Thomas H. Handy Co. 
R. D. Pitard Hdwe. Co., Inc. 
N. O. Silica Brick Company 
Horse Show Pickle Works 
Peter Graham & Co. 
Export Novelty Company 
Klotz Cracker Factory, Ltd. 
Geo. W. Davidson & Co. 
Milan-Morgan Co. 
Alex Dussell Iron Works 
Chas. Rantz Welding Co. 
Glover Furniture Company 
Pendick & Ford, Ltd. 
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The Torbensen Internal Gear Drive—used in 
all Republic Trucks delivers 92% of the motor 
power tothe wheels. 
typeof drive that delivers as much, The 
POWRLOK does the work of the differential. 
but eliminates its bad features. 
LOK drives through the wheel which has 
traction, preventing stalling and skidding. 
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The Republic Truck Record 


in NEW ORLEANS 


Down 1n picturesque, busy New Orleans, more 
than half of all the motor trucks in use are Re- 
publics. 


Most of the truck tonnage consists of cotton, 
lumber, mill supplies, ship chandlery and other 
heavy materials. There is also a big mileage of 
cobblestone and mud roads. 


Such conditions make truck users wary and 
discriminating. They buy on performance and 
that is why the “Yellow Chassis Trucks” are 
found in such dominating majority on New 
Orleans’ streets. 


United Warehouse Co., Ltd., operating one of 
the largest bonded warehouses in the world, say: 
“Our pair of two-ton Republic Motor Trucks are 
as essential to the successful operation of our 
business as our elevators. They are doing the work 
of five horse drawn vehicles of equal capacity.” 


Alex Dussell Iron works say: “We purchased 
our first Republic Truck 2! years ago. It proved 
so satisfactory that we soon followed it with an 
order for another and in the future will use Re- 
public Trucks only.” 


* 99 
The “Yellow Chassis’? Trucks— 
that serve so well 
Model 10: 1 Ton, with Express body....$1535 
Model 11: 1% Ton, chassis............. 1885 
Model 12: 2 Ton, chassis............... 2275 
Model 19: 2—2% Ton, chassis.. ....... 2395 
Model 20: 3% Ton, a 3450 
All Prices F. O. B. Alma, Michigan 
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Built by the Largest Manufacturers of Motor Trucks in the World 


Stern Foundry and Machinery Company say 
““We keep our four Republic Trucks on the go 
constantly and have thein entirely satisfactory in 
every respect.” 


Menge Marine Hardware and Supply Co. say: 
“‘Many months ago we bought our first Republic 
Truck. It proved so satisfactory that we soon 
ordered another Republic and both of them are 
giving us highly efficient service.” 


New Orleans’ experience with Republic Trucks 
is typical. Republic users in that city are simply 
repeating the same opinions that have already 
been given in every part of the world. Yet this 
testimony is highly significant to business men 
in search of more efficient haulage.” 


More than 1400 Republic Service Stations are 
conveniently located to serve every Republic 
user. 


REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK CO., INC. 
Alma, Michigan 
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Biographical and Personal Notes 


Capt. Donald B. Robinson, com- 
manding officer of Company B the 
309th Field Signal Battalion, returned to 
his home in St. Paul, Minn., the middle 
of last month, after spending nearly two 


years in the of Uncle Sam. 


of 


service 

















Capt. Donald B. Robinson, Recently Re- 


turned from France. 

Though he did not get into the actual 
battle lines, Capt. Robinson made an en- 
viable record for himself during his pe- 
riod of army life. He was commanding 
officer of his battalion several 
sions during the absence of the major and 
proved a popular and efficient officer. 

Capt. Robinson arrived in France in 
September, 1918, and while there he was 
named a member of a commission to visit 


on occa- 


Greece in connection with the peace con- 
ference. Upon arrival in Paris, however, 
decided to all Americans 
from this commission and he was forced 


to abandon the trip. 


it was detach 


Only a few months after the entry of 
the United States into the World War 
Capt. Robinson volunteered service 
and about June, 1917, was commissioned 
lieutenant in the Signal corps. When the 
training camp for officers of the Signal 
Corps was opened at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., Capt. Robinson was sent there. 
Several month's later he was promoted 
to captaincy. 


All 


his 


those who have been associated 


with him in his work with the Signal . 


Corps consider him one of the finest and 
cleanest-cut officers in that branch of the 
service and Geo. W. Robinson, president 
of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of St. Paul, Minn., has reason to feel 
proud of his son and the record he made. 

Gustavus A. Kositzky, valuation en- 
gineer of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 


phone Co., with headquarters in St. Louis, 
Mo., has been made chief engineer of the 
Central Union Telephone Co., 
ing Kempster B. Miller, who is now gen- 
eral manager of the North Electric Mfg. 
Co., of Galion, Ohio. 


succeed- 


sumed his new position in Chicago on 
May 1. 

Mr. Kositzky the telephone 
business as construction engineer for the 
New York & New Jersey Telephone Co. 
In 1909 he went with the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. as plant engineer 
for the central division. Two years later 
he was transferred to St. Louis as plant 
engineer for the Southwestern Bell coim- 
pany. 

In 1912 Mr. Kositzky was engaged in 
similar work for the Missouri & Kansas 
3ell compay, with headquarters in Kan- 
sas City, and a year later he was pro- 


entered 


moted to the position of general plant 
superintendent that company. He 
transferred back to St. Louis in 
October, 1917, as, general plant superin- 
tendent for the Southwestern 


of 
was 


system. 
Obituary. 

Lieut. Wm. Earl Stephens, for over 
five years superintendent of long distance 
for the Keystone Telephone Co. of Phila-, 
delphia, Pa., died in the Third Corps Col- 
lecting Hospital at Longwy, France, on 
November 27, 1918. 

Even before the entrance of the United 
States into the war with Germany Lieut. 
Stephens showed a marked interest in 
military matters and was a member of the 
training corps at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, at Philadelphia, with which he 
drilled regularly. 

When the United 
other nations against 


States joined the 

Germany, Lieut. 
Stephens applied for enlistment as a pri- 
vate in one of the field signal battalions 
then being recruited by the Eastern Traffic 
Association. Feeling that his knowledge, 
both military and technical, entitled him 
to something better, he was recommended 
for a first lieutenant. 
Early in June, 1917, he received his com- 
mission and was sent to Camp Vail at 
Little Silver, N. J., for training. 

Lieut. Stephens’ disposition was such 
that he could not bear to stay behind 
while others were going to the front and 
having many friends in the Pennsylvania 
National Guard, and knowing that they 
were soon to go overseas, he resigned 
his commission in the Signal Corps and 
joined the 109th infantry at Camp Han- 
cock, Ga., as a private. 

His heroic conduct and rapid promo- 
tion can best be told by letters from the 
commanding officers of the regiments to 
which he was attached. Millard D. 
late colonel commanding the 
109th infantry, in a letter to Capt. Arthur 


34 


commission as 


Lrown, 


Mr. Kositzky as-’° 


J. Purssell, of Philadelphia, Pa., wrote 
as follows: 
“As you no doubt remember, I was 


rather surprised when | suddenly discov- 
cred our friend Stephens, who was a pri- 


vate in G company of our regiment at 
Camp Hancock. He threw himself into 
his work with every ounce of energy 


which he possessed and it was only a 
short time before he began to make rapid 
strides. He was appointed a sergeant in 
the signal platoon, headquarters company, 
and as such went with us to France. 

| remember very well the night of the 
i4th and 15th of July, when the Germans 
opened up their attack at 12 o'clock at 
night. Between that hour and daylight 
our telephone lines were broken down by 
shell tire six different times and each time 
Stephens went out and put them up again. 
The shells were flying so thick and fast 
over the ground that he worked on that 
it seemed a miracle that he was able to 
accomplish his work and come back with- 
out suffering injury. The sergeant of 
headquarters the 28th division 
was working with him was killed near 
him in his work that night. The follow- 
ing day during the severe fighting one of 
the I. P. S.’s was badly damaged by shell 
fire and when others felt that they could 
not go to the point necessary to repair it, 
le never hesitated, and without orders re- 
faired it personally. 

For his exceptional work in the second 
battle of the Marne he was recommended 
tor 


of who 


promotion and sent to an officers’ 


training school and we all regretted very 

















The Late Lieut. Wm. E. Stephens, Formerly 
Superintendent of Long Distance for 
the Keystone Company. 
much that on his graduation from that 
school he was not returned to the regi- 

ment.” 

The following letter received some time 
later by Capt. Purssell from Colonel Edw 
G. Heckel, of the 125th infantry, tells o! 
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The trade mark ARMCO carries the 
assurance that the iron bearing that 
mark is manufactured by The Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Company with the 
skill, intelligence and fidelity asso- 
ciated with all its products, and hence 
possesses in highest degree the merit 
claimed for it. 


7 3 4 ik * 3 ; ; ae 3 : “i 
Demand is the best proof of the efficiency of any ene SY USE ARM(¢ 0 IRON 
product. The rapid increase in the demand for AS ft 
ORANGEBURG FIBRE CONDUIT "ia 
now amounting to millions of feet yearly, is convincing plas G A LV A NIZED STR 1 ND 
evidence of its ultimace economy in service.  T. 
Book ‘‘H’’ open 


THE FIBRE CONDUIT CO., Orangeburg, N. Y 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 

















for Messenger Wires 


ARMCO IRON Galvanized Strand is practically pure 
iron with an extra heavy surface covering of spelter. 
The whole is peculiarly free from the carbon, sul- 
phur, phosphorous, scale and other impurities that 
make ordinary steel wires corrode and break in a 
very much shorter time. 


The breaking strength is over 80,000 pounds per 
square inch of section, and size for size ARMCO 
Pignolet Volt-meters and Volt- [31 LRON Strand will be found much more satisfactory 
ammeters are highly regarded for ° 

their workmanship and quality. : than steel wire. 

Every exchange should have r ; “ e a ‘ . 

them because they will measure ARMCO IRON Strand is not nearly as quickly af- 
resistances and locate trouble ['*®"&; o 4 - ae : . - 
quickly in addition to measur- [-t¢%- fected by moist or salt air or by the corroding fumes 
Se, Tey glee found in manufacturing districts. The slight extra 


initial cost over that of ordinary strand is far more 


L.M. PIGNOLET F’ than repaid in lessened maintenance expense and les- 
80 Cortlandt St.,New York [22:4 sened frequency of breakdowns. 


ASK US TO SUBMIT INTERESTING FIGURES 
AND DATA. 


Ces N(e) Maye ACE STEEL & WIRE Co. 


Makers of “Copperweld’”’ Copper Clad Steel Wire; ARMCO 

IRON Welding Rods and Electrical Wire; Wire Mill 

VOL T METERS Products, Plain and Galvanized; Wire of Special Analy- 
S$ L Factories: Monessen, Pa., and Adrian, Mich. 19 

a* Lo) By a -0 0. 0 ay 8 ACY SALES OFFICES: 30 Church Street, New York 


sis; Wire Fencing for all Purposes; Factory Gates; Orna- 
Western Representatives: Steel Sales Corporation, Chicago 


Literature on request. 
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mental Iron Fence; Machine Guards; Tool and Stockroom 
Partitions; Architectural Iron 
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Lieut. Stephens’ commendable work with 
the 125th as signal officer for that regi- 
ment and also of his death: 

“Lieut. Wm. Earl Stephens joined the 
125th infantry October &, 1918, at Gesnes, 
I'rance, while this regiment was in oper- 
the enemy on the 
line. A time after 
he reported for duty the signal officer was 


ation against Kreim- 


bilde-Stellung short 
ordered away and Lieut. Stephens, on ac- 
count of his experience in signal work, 
was appointed signal officer within the 
regiment. 

The operation against the enemy was 
cver very difficult ground which made it 
extremely hard to maintain lines of com- 
munication. However, during this oper- 
Lieut. Stephens did at all 
maintain satisfactory telephone and radio 
communication, at times both 
night and day, in order to keep the lines 
up with the advance of the troops. His 
work while with the regiment was highly 


satisfactory. 


ation times 


working 


After the signing of the armistice, and 
while en route to the zone of occupation, 
Lieut. Stephens suddenly became ill. He 
was hurriedly evacuated to the hospital 
fer treatment, but we received informa- 
tion that on November 27, 1918, he died, 
at the Third Corps Collecting Hospital, of 
meningitis. 

Lieut. Stephens was regarded as a pop- 
ular and efficient officer and his loss is 
greatly regretted by all who knew him in 
the regiment.” 


TELEPHONY 


The official letter, containing the news 
of Lieut. Stephens’ death, written by 
Capt. R. M. Falk of the 125th infantry to 
the commanding officer of the third bat- 


talion, 54th Pioneer infantry, reads as 
fcllows: ; 

“I have just received your letter of 
March &, due to the fact that | have 


been away from the company for the past 
three weeks. 

The writer was very closely associated 
with the late Lieut. Stephens, during his 
service in this regiment, and considered 
himself also a bosom friend of his. In 
fact, Lieut. Stephens had endeared him- 
self to all the officers and men in the reg- 
iment with whom he had come in contact 
and it is hard for me to convey even par- 
tially the unusually heavy gloom that fell 
over was evacuated 
to the hospital from Scheidchen, Luxem- 


us all first when he 
burg, and its increased intensity when we 
were surprised some weeks later to learn 
of his death. 

Lieut. Stephens joined the headquarters 
the “125th 
France, during 


company of infantry 
the 


Meuse offensive in early October. He 


near 
Gesnes, Argonne- 
served faithfully and with unusual efh- 
ciency during the entire remainder of the 
war as regimental signal officer, and his 
work on numerous 
words of commendation 


elicited 
the 
division signal officer and the regimental 
commander. 


occasions 


from both 


If he had been able to re- 
main with the regiment there is no ques- 
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tion but that his splendid efforts would 
have been recognized by promotion. He 
was moving forward with the outfit on 
our march to the Rhine when on about 
November 26 he was taken seriously ill 
and was immediately evacuated to Third 
Corps Collecting Hospital at Longwy, 
I'rance, who later reported to us that he 
died on November 27, 


meningitis. 


1918, suspected of 
His illness was not of more 
than three days’ duration. 

In conveying any information to his 
bereaved family, please add my heartfelt 
sympathy, and sincere assurance that as 
a soldier, Lieut. Wm. E. Stephens was 
loved, respected and admired by all his 
tellows, and that his death caused univer- 
sal grief among the many who valued his 
friendship.” 

By these letters is clearly shown the 
name and place Lieut. Stephens was fast 
making for himself in the discharge of 
his duties, but his conduct was only what 
would be expected of him by his many 
friends in the telephone industry. A hard 
and strict dis- 
ciplinarian, his motto was always “Service 
l‘irst,” without thought of personal hard- 
ship or danger. 


conscientious worker, a 


carried with 
him into the army and with them served 
his country gloriously and well and his 
many friends deeply regret that after 
passing through so many dangers, Lieut. 


These characteristics he 


Stephens could not have been spared to 
receive the reward and honors to which 
he was so richly entitled. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Convention: 


New Perfection Solderer for Tele- 
phone Work. 

New Perfection 

accompanying 


The 


ii the 


Solderer, shown 
illustrations, was 
especially designed for use in telephone 
work. The stream of 
melted solder directly onto the joint by 
air pressure supplied and controlled by 
the bulb on the end of the handle. Al! 
waste is eliminated for all solder that is 
not actually used on the joint falls into 


solderer jets a 


the projecting lip and is returned to be 
used over again. 


It is claimed that this solderer will 
operate satisfactorily in wind where it 
would be impossible to use other solder- 
ing aparatus. It will also solder a num- 
her of joints with one heating, doing the 
The New 


work rapidly and properly. 


Perfection Sol- 


U.S. Independent Telephone Association, Chicago, June 24-26 


classes of exterior work, operating satis- 
factorily in any reasonable position. It 
is stated that it can be used in places 
where it would be impossible to use a 
blow torch. In interior wiring the pos- 
sibility of smoking the walls or ceiling or 





derer is. not 


only intended 
for line work 
but may be 
used on inte- 
rior or other 























The New Perfection Solderer—How It 


Is Used in Soldering a Joint on a Line. 
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The Qualities You Seek 


you will find in all 


KLEIN PRODUCTS 


The name 
Mathias Klein 
& Sons coupled 
to leather goods 





Electricians, 
telephone men 
and switchboard 
builders will 
find Klein’s ob- 
lique cutting 


plier one of the A Good All-Around assu ranc e a 


quality and 


most useful : 
ge Z : Tool Bag trust worthiness 
tools in their 


Kits. Cats 
clean and close, 
the narrow head various common leather bags. 


permitting its Strongly built for rough usage. 
A Very og els 8 


use in confined Bottom is three ply and steel studded. Has saw and bit holder, hand strap, 


for linemen and 
electricians 


means the sam 





as it does in cor'- 


nection with Safety Straps 
tools. that are Safe 


Made of harness leather. Com- 
bines all good features of the 





Handy places. Carried and shoulder strap and pad. A mighty good, all-around tool bag. Six sizes 
Plier by dealers every- ranging from 14x8 inches to 24x8 inches. Show this ad to your dealer and 
where. 


ask for the genuine KLEIN tool bag. If unable to get it write us. 


MATHIAS KLEIN & SONS, Tool Mfrs., Canal Sta. 34, Chicago 5 








MAGNETO TELEPHONES | POSQa GAS OREN 


for the readjustment 
ALL TYPES---MAKES---SIZES of telephone rates- 


COMPACT WALL TYPE ( Krom TELEPHONY eostoric/ MAY 10th ISSUE) 
Sumpter Electric 
@ WEE, BOSS SE COMME. sok ncctdcceecesccesve $ 8.00 
re ee Ge MING, ge ccrcsadoneddivtecoseen 8.50 
a men erenenene — in this editorial TELEPHONY said: “The events of the 
~ “saan 1600 ohm compact. 8.00 last four years have torn prices from their moorings 
5 bar, 1600 ohm compact. : ; : ; : é ; ‘ ; . ‘ ‘ : i ; ; 9.00 until the present system is entirely different from the 


Western Electric 

Ds, DOS GEE DOUNNGE. cdi ccc ccs eccccceces 9.50 
Kellogg 

ee. Cee OND nn c.ccveusceedecbsdous 9.50 whined fi d 

Ss, ee Ges GUE nk occecsacccwsessesese 10.00 “ W n ray experience 
Stromberg 

> a, Dee Gee WOMNER asc ceascccaceavencdee 9.50 

7 ee Se BO CRs crac car aesay ous es enters nes 10.00 


DESK TYPE YOUR BOOK! BOORKE SaSTEM 
Strom berg-Carlson 
ee SS hob VaR oa es éu eae . bademu awaned 9.00 oe, roper Shape 
Cracraft Leich Elec. Co 


one to which we were accustomed in pre-war days.” 


3 bar, 1000 ohms. iC See eA A 9.00 
Swedish American ; ; 
EE Tes ae ens aas sniewonendaveyhe’ 9.00 Before you can make application for “increased 
yean Electric . 

ey Me Ose i vk a6 dd dee esdeustad oud anoes 8.00 rates you must be sure that your books properly 
Sterling : ‘ ‘ 

3 an MAR ts a oe a 7.50 itemize all revenues and disbursements—so that 
Stromberg-Carlson ’ ; Bi a A at MN ' = 
SO IN i 9.50 your business shows “just cause” for an author 

ee OE IES fais te: SSeS oral a cee bce Bae a oe woe oe 10.00 ized increase. 


Western Electric 
3 bar, 1000 ohms 


This is only one of many ways 


10% DISCOUNT that we can profitably serve you. 


will be allowed for cash with order on the above magneto 


ee oo Petes List No. 11, and Bulletin No. 5, and ask for a Put your problems - to us. 
SKINDERVIKEN TRANSMITTER BUTTON for 390 days’ 
trial. 

| fli Cmward fi, 
SKINDERVIKEN TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


2134-2136 No. Clark St., Chicago City Hall Square Building - - - CHICAGO 
335 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. Offices at—PEORIA, MOLINE and QUINCY, ILL. 
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38 
insulation on the wires is 
said to be entirely eliminated. 

All line joints on either iron or cop- 
per wire may be soldered quickly and 
properly and without any danger of over- 
heating with the New Perfection Sol- 
derer, which is manufactured by the Bell 


, 


Specialty Co., of Chester, S. C. 


burning the 


New Chicago Manager of Lynton 
T. Block & Co. 

North Moore has been appointed as 
branch manager of the Chicago office of 
Lynton T. Block & Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
conducting the operation of utilities in- 
demnity and fire exchanges. 

Mr. 
perience in reciprocal insurance in con- 
with the 


Moore has had an extensive ex- 


nection home office as well as 
and it is 
anticipated that this new appointment will 
result in the continued efficiency of the 
Chicago 


other branch office activities 


branch and its rapid develop- 


ment. 


One Telephone Company’s “Fire 
Department.” 

“There goes our fire department,” said 
the superintendent of a well known tele- 
phone company recently to a visitor 
whom he had been taking through his ex- 
change. His eyes followed the gesture 
of the telephone man out into the en- 
closure back of the exchange. What he 
saw did not resemble a fire department in 
the least. It was a shiny black trailer, 
like the one shown in the accompanying 
illustration, with covered boxes on each 
side and a space between them in which 
there was a varied assortment of every- 
thing needed on a telephone repair job. 
Suspended by means of hooks on the side 
of the trailer was an 18-ft. ladder. 

But there wasn’t much chance to see 
cetails before it was hooked onto an au- 
tomobile, whisked out of the alley, and 
was soon lost to view. “It went out of 
here like a fire department, I must ad- 
mit,” said the interested spectator, “but 
tell me about it.” 

“T'll tell you why I called it a fire de- 
partment,” responded the superintendent, 
who was very proud of the efficiency of 
his repair department. “A couple of weeks 
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ago we had a windstorm that put our long 
distance lines out of business. It was one 
of those cases where speed means money. 

“That trailer you saw was just in from 
a construction job. It took five minutes 
to get our car out and hook on the trailer 
-20 minutes more to get out to the break. 
Vhen the there, everything 
needed for the job was on the trailer— 


men got 


tools, insulators, cross arms, wire. Every- 
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there is unexpected trouble out on the 
well, what 
happened. 


lines you saw for yourself 
Do you see why | called it 
our fire department ?” 

The No.’ 7 trailer, which this 
telephone man calls his fire department, is 


especially 


Miami 


designed for telephone com- 


panies. It has a capacity of about 1,500 
pounds. Strong, high, side boxes accom- 


modate all the tools, instruments and sup- 





























The No. 7 Maimi Trailer Which One 


thing they might need they had—no one 
said, ‘I came back to town for something 
forgotten.’ An hour later the lines were 
open—the trailer was back 
saw it, all ready for the 
trouble. 


where you 


next sign of 


“That taught me something,” he con- 
tinued. “Now that trailer is never un- 
packed. It stands all equipped to go. It 
saves us time and money on our everyday 
work. It’s far more useful than heavier, 
more expensive 


equipment, but when 


Te ephone Man Calls His “‘Fire Department.” 


plies required on a repair job and they 
may be safely locked up at night. Be 
tween the side boxes there is a space of 
1% inches for carrying cross arms, wir 
shovels—and even poles. Hooks on the 
side provide for carrying a ladder. 

In another illustration is 
trailer especially 


shown a 
hauling 
No. 7 
Miami trailer, just described, is manufac- 
tured by the Miami Trailer Co., of Troy 
Ohio. 


designed for 


poles. This trailer and also the 











Miami Trailer Especially Designed for Hauling Poles. 
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Here is a New Auto Wire Reel 
Which Will Interest You! 


Saves time and labor. Will reel up one 
mile of wire in ten minutes into one 
smooth, solid bale without cutting wire. Can 
be used as a hand take-up or pay-out reel. 
Is adjustable from 15 to 26 in. Easy to at- 
tach—will not mar wheel. You will find 
that this reel will work faithfully every day. 


Literature and Prices on Request 
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The Auto Reel Mfg. Co., Rankin, Ill, 











The NEW PERFECTION SOLDERER 


designed especially 
for telephone work 


AA 





The invention of a tele- 
phone manoftwentyyears’ 
experience who realized 
that the soldering require- 
ments of the telephone 
field called for a more 
adaptable tool than was 
to be had. 


The New Perfection Sol- 
derer is intended for both 
inside and outside work. 
It can be gotten into places 
where a blow torch cannot 
be used. Will not burn in- 
sulation. Will solder line 
joints on either iron or 
copper wire and do a per- 
fect job each time. 


Write today for full particulars. 


THE BEL!. SPECIALTY CO. 
Chester, S.C., U.S. A. 











MEVET 


3y their extensive use among tel- 
ephone, telegraph, and_ railroad 
companies, Argus arresters have 
proved their dependability. 


Argus lightning arresters invari- 
ably prevent lightning trouble. 

So economical that no telephore 
company should be without them. 
3e prepared for spring and sum- 
mer storms. Equip with them 
now. 


Foote Pierson & Company,Inc. 
160 DUANE ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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be 6@ 
Send for 
New 
Catalogue 
Established 
31 Years 


Underground Specialties 
Conduit Rods Ms 


Sewer Rods 
Cable Racks 
Cable Reel Jacks 
Bonding Plates 
Bonding Wire 
Guard Rails 
Linemen’s Belts 
and Safety Straps 
Winches, 
Etc., Etc. 


















Manufacturer of 
Underground Equipment 
and Tools 


1620 Chancellor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Telephone Extensicn Arm — A 
Boon to the Business Man. 
The man spends a 
large portion of his time at the telephone 


average business 
Much of this time is spent in picking up 
the telephone and returning it to its prop 
er place so that it will not interfere with 
the work on his desk before him. Occa 
sionally, if he is not always mindful of 
the telephone in reaching for something 
in his desk, the instrument is knocked off 
onto the floor—-an oecurrence which does 
not tend to improve one’s frame of mind 
or the telephone transmission 

The extension arm, 


Sperry telephone 
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specifications as the standard arm except 


that the Universal attachment forms part 
of the equipment 


Burleson Advocates Safeguarding 


Wires Before Return. 

Burleson in a let 
the 
the 


present situation with respect to the tele 


Postmaster General 


ter last week to Chairman Sims of 


llouse Commerce Committee, said 


graph and telephone systems required the 


determination at this time of a broad 
cevernment policy rather than the im 
mediate return of the lines to their own 











ers, as provided 
for in the resolu 
tion introduced by 
Chairman Steen 


erson of the Llouse 
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comparatively equal to that in which the 
government took them, would affect their 
financial standing materially, and in some 
disastrously, and 


cases, 1m my opinion, 


would cause not only the investors, but 


the public, to suffer 


“The 


modities 


prices of com- 
doubled 
The price for telegraph and 


than 10 


whole scale of 


and services has heen 


by the war. 
risen les 


telephone service ha 


per cent, previous to the recent increase 
in telegraph rates. Such a price. situ 
ation is not normal, and cannot endure 


stable 


of every product and. service 


It cannot again be until the price 


covers the 


cost of producing that service, meluding 


a fair return on the investment in-plant 
aking the telegraph and telephone situ 
whole, Mr. Mackav's 


ation as a Sslpees 

















The Sperry Universal Arm. 


Which jis shown in the accompanying il 


lustrations, is designed to eliminate. this 
waste of time and annoyance, The arm 
is always within easy reach. A. slight 


pull brings it in the correct talking posi- 
tion and a slight push places it out of the 


way, with no instrument or cord to inter 


fere with one’s work. One hand is al 


wavs free for writing. The Sperry arm 


is strongly built and is guaranteed for 
live vears, 
The Sperry Standard arm, which is 


manufactured by the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co., 


00 dealers in 


was sold by more than 1, 


N17. The 


according to the 


Universal arm 


is built same general 


ROEBLING TELEPHONE WIRE 


O° JOHN A. ROEBLING’S Xo 





committee on post offices and post roads 


Mr. Burleson’s letter was in reply to 
one from Mr. Sims relative to the state- 
ment sent to members of Congress by 


Clarence Il, Mackay, president of the 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co 
“In 


said, “it would seem to be a matter of pub 


the situation now presented,” he 
lic concern of which Congress might well 
take cognizance, that the present high op- 
erating expenses have made it impossible 
the 


war charges for service, To turn the prop 


to operate these properties at pre 


erties back without making some adjust- 
ment which would enable the companies 
their basis 


to resume operation on a 


The Sperry Standard Extension Arm. 


tion does not promise to help bring about 


this condition. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
WANTED 
ene in a 





Position as manager ol 
town not smaller 
Kighteen years’ experience 


Married. Know the operating end 
from the ground up. Can take full 
charge. Address 30609, care oft 


TELEPHONY. 
WANTED—YFirst class cable splicer 


at Terre Haute, Indiana 
change of over &,000 stations. Salary, 
$130 per month. Citizens Independent 
Tele. Co., 120 South Seventh St. 


for an ex 
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Efficient 
Telephone Service 


can be secured only by the use 
of efficient modern equipment. 


You will find such apparatus 
advertised in TELEPHONY. 
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